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Bert Clark Thayer. 


BOLINGBROKE 


Townsend B. Martin's Three-Time Winner of the Manhattan 
Handicap Has Earned $101,075 in His Five Seasons. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


DOMINO FAIR PLAY BROOMSTICK *SUN BRIAR 
| BLANDFORD | 


——1944 SEASON | 


BOOJUM 


A Son of *Blenheim II A Son of John P. Grier 


Book Full Book Full | 


CARRIER PIGEON SKY RAIDER | 


Brown, 1938 | 
es. By Man o’ War—Top Flight, by *Dis Donec q 
By Equipoise—Rockdove, by Friar Rock i 
; Sky Raider is a son of the greatest race horse | Z 
Carrier Pigeon is an outstanding son of his illus- and the greatest race mare in America, and his | 
trious sire and was placed in the stud in 1942 to pedigree combines outstanding blood of America, 4 
succeed his ill-fated sire. Carrier Pigeon’s first England, and France. Sky Raider had only an | 
. foals, weanlings this year, are grand individuals abbreviated racing career because of injury. He * 
2 for conformation, soundness, and temperment. A was unable to start at two, and as a 3-year-old 
foot injury prevented full realization of Carrier he started only three times. In his 3-year-old sea- | 
Pigeon’s racing potentialities. He won his two son Sky Raider won two races and was_ second | 
" starts at two. As a 3-year-old he won two races, in his other start. Sky Raider entered the stud | 5 
3 and was twice second in nine starts. Although his in 1942 and his first foals are weanlings this sea- fa 
a stud career was brief, Equipoise established him- son. They are grand individuals, and your inspec- : 


self as a brilliant representative of a successful tion of them is invited. 


line of sires. | 
Free to Approved Mares | 

Free to Approved Mares Sky Raider will stand at Tollie Young’s 

Carrier Pigeon will stand at C. A. Asbury’s Creekview Farm, Paris, Ky. | 


FIRETHORN 
HALCYON — 


Bay, 1928 By *Sun Briar—Baton Rouge, by Man 0’ War 
Firethorn’s third crop of foals is racing as 2- 
By Broomstick Prudery, by Peter Pan year-olds this season. His third crop includes | 
the good 2-year-old Pukka Gin (winner of the | 
Halcyon has sired an exceptionally high percent-  Ghampagne Stakes and four other races to date), 


age of winners from his first five crops of racing the good filly Fire Sticky (winner of the Adiron- 
age, which does not include his 2-year-olds of 1943. dack Handicap in which she beat the best 2-year- 
Of the 70 foals in his first five crops 69 per cent old fillies in the east). Firethorn also is sire of 
are winners to date, and more than 50 per cent the good stakes winner Flaught (winner of the | 
were winners as 2-year-olds. Halcyon is the sire [ong Island Stakes, placed in three other, stakes). | 
of five 2-year-old winners to date this season from — Firethorn himself was the winner of $74,750, in- 
his sixth crop of 13 foals. He is sire of the stakes cluding the Jockey Club Gold Cup twice, Law- 
winners Sweet Patrice, Halcyon Boy, Kingfisher, rence Realization, Suburban Handicap, Washing- 
Parasang (four seasons), Small World, Emolu- ton Handicap, Walden Stakes, etc. 


ment, Syl’s Jimmy, and Grey Wing. F $200 R 
ee eturn | 
Fee $200 Live Foal Approved Mares Only. 


Halcyon will stand at Faraway Farms Firethorn will stand at Faraway Farms 


| C. V. WHITNEY FARM 


Phone 5841 | 
Paris Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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Brown, 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 


(Property of Mrs. 


Isabel Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt) 


SIRE OF ALSAB 


Including his 2-year-olds of 1943 Good Goods has 
sired three crops of racing age. To the first of 
November 79 per cent of all the foals in the three 
crops had started, and 70 per cent of his starters 
are winners. Of his starters, 79 per cent have won 
or placed. 

This season Good Goods is the sire of 12 2-year- 
old starters and eight have won. Two others have 
placed. In his three crops 50 per cent of Good 
Goods’ foals which have started at two have been 


2-year-old winners. 
Fee $250 


In his first crop Good Goods sired the brilliant 
race horse Alsab, outstanding stakes winner at two 
and three, and a winner again at four this season. 
Alsab has won 26 races, including Preakness, 
American Derby, Withers, Washington Park Fu- 
turity, Washington Park Juvenile, Hyde Park, 
Prairie State, Walden, Champagne, Spalding Lowe 
Jenkins, Mayflower, Joliet, Primer Stakes, Law- 
rence Realization, Narragansett Championship, 
match race with Whirlaway, and more than $345,000. 


Live Foal 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930, by Eternal—Oktibbena, by *Rock Sand 


Okapi has been very successful as a sire through 
his first five crops of racing age, including his 2- 
year-olds of 1943. In his five crops have been 60 
starters, 47 winners, and seven others which have 
placed. Only SIX starters have failed to win or 
place, and only two of the six have raced two 
seasons. 

He has had 55 foals to start as 2-year-olds and 
38 have won at two. Five other starters placed at 


Fee $250 


two. In his first crop Okapi sired 14 winners from 
16 starters, and nine winners from 12 starters in 
his second crop. He sired five winners from six 
foals in his third crop, and the only other foal in 
the third crop was placed. Of 13 starters in his 
fourth crop 10 were winners. 

Okapi has 13 starters as 2-year-olds this season. 
Nine have won to date and two others have placed. 


Live Foal 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Upperville 


Virginia 
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ELMENDORF FARM, Inc. 


STALLION FEES FOR 1944 


{ { Cyllene 


| Maid Marian 
aurer {St. Simon 
Yaraniceim: | Inoru 
Brown, 1935 | Perdita II 
*Blue Glass_______- Lady Lightfoot___| Isinglass 
{ Sainfoin 
Glass *Rock Sand_-----. | Roauebrune 
Archiduc | 
No. 4 family. *Hautesse II----- ) Hauteur 
“3 SIRE OF THE GOOD FILLY NANUET FROM HIS FIRST CROP | 
- SON OF “SICKLE, TWICE LEADING SIRE 
Unbreakable combines grand sire families on both sides of his pedigree. His_ sire, 
*Sickle, has been twice leading sire of America, in 1936 and again in 1938. *Sickle is the 
2 sire of Reaping Reward (sire of stakes winners), Stagehand, Cravat, and other prominent 
a young stallions in America today. *Sickle’s full brother is *Pharamond II, sire of top 


stakes winners, including Menow, and the 1943 2-year-old stakes winners Jezrahel, By 
Jimminy, and others. The male line of Unbreakable is one of the tops. The names of 
Phalaris, Polymelus, and Cyllene have long been outstanding in pedigrees. 

Unbreakable is out of a grand producing mare. *Blue Glass was not raced, but in 
addition to Unbreakable she has produced the stakes winners and sires Blind Play and 
Broadside, the stakes winner Hurryoff (Belmont Stakes) and the winners Novelist (placed 
in stakes), Hippias, Crystal Maze, and Optic, and producers. From this female family also 
has come the sires *Hourless, Rising Glass, Alcantara II, etc. 

| 


Unbreakable was a stakes winner in each of the three seasons he raced, and at the 
end of his 2-year-old season he was ranked sixth on the English Free Handicap. At two he 
won easily under 133 pounds, won under 134 pounds at three, and won the Victoria Cup at 
four under 128 pounds. He also won Exeter Stakes, Soltykoff Stakes, Richmond Stakes, 
Waterford Stakes, was placed in the Zetland Plate, Windsor Castle Stakes, Middle Park 


‘ Plate, Knowsley Dinner Stakes, and Sussex Stakes. | 
* Unbreakable’s first crop of foals, numbering only seven, are racing as 2-year-olds this | 
: season. To date he is the sire of the winner Nanuet. He gets outstanding foals. 
it FEE $250 | 


ss CHANCE SHOT ROMAN | 
s Bay, 1924, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad Il1I—*Buckup, 
by Ethelbert by Buchan. 


FEE $500 FEE $250 | 
| 
HASTE *SICKLE | 


Brown, 1924, by Phalaris—Selene, by 


Bay, 1923, by *Maintenant—Miss Malaprop, Chaucer 
by *Meddler FEE $1,000 
FEE $300 Book Full 


*AMBROSE LIGHT 
Chestnut, 1933, by Pharos—*La Roseraie, 
by Niceas 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Each fee carries return privilege for one year provided stallion remains in the possession of this farm. 


All fees payable July 1, 1944. Veterinary certificate to accompany all mares at first service. Not respon- 
sible for accident or disease to any mare. We reserve the right to refuse service to any mare. 


Communicate with | | 


G. W. TOMLINSON, Manager 


7 P. O. Box 718 Lexington, Ky. 
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| Queens County Handicap on a sloppy track, 


SEASON 1944 


HE DID 


Bay Horse, 1933 
Victorian-Dinah Did, by Colin 
(Property of W. Arnold Hanger) 


Won 18 races, 10 seconds, 6 thirds 
for $79,470. 
Won stakes in four seasons. 
Won under all track conditions. 
Won at sprint and route distances. 


As a_ three-year-old He Did won the Santa | 
Anita Derby. At four he won the Bay Shore 
Handicap and Christmas Stakes. 
the Interborough Handicap, was second in the 
New Year’s Handicap, third in the San Carlos 
and New Rochelle Handicaps. At six he was | 
second in the Yonkers and Fleetwing Handicaps | 
and third in the Toboggan Handicap. At seven, | 
his best year, he was beaten but once, winning | 
the Wilmington Handicap on a_ slow track, | 
and | 
fast | 


At five he won | 


the Carter and 


Fleetwing Handicaps on 
tracks. 


$300 For Live Foal 

He Did’s First Get Are Yearlings of 1943 | 
Standing at | 
HARTLAND FARM | 


H. P. MASON, Manager | 
Telephone 3-X Versailles, Ky. | 


| Harmony Hollow Stud 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


CASE ACE 


| 
| B. h., 1934 
{Flying Fox 
l Rondeau_--.} d 
| 
{ Commando 
| | Sweetheart__.} Running Stream 
| *Humanity_! *Voter 


) *Red Cross IV 

His tail female traces to Roxelane and 
Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. Won Arlington Fu- 
turity, Illinois Derby, etc. Track record, 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%5. 
Case Ace is sire of the stakes winner 
| Lochinvar (at two, again at four this year) 
and other good winners from his first crop. 
He sired seven 2-year-old winners last year 
from 11 foals, including the stakes winner 
Huriette. Case Ace is sire of five 2-year- 
old winners to date this season. 


Fee $500 
WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 
| Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 
| 640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. 


BULL 


Bay, 1939 


Ajax 
( *Teddy_--------- | Rondeau 


{ Spearmint 
Plucky Concertina 


| *McGee 
Parkview 


| Rose 
Rose of Roses 


(Property of Allen T. Simmons) 


Stakes Winner of Brilliant Speed 


Never Unplaced in His 2-Year-Old Season 


Established Two New Track Records At Two 


5 Furlongs in :583,5 


4% Furlongs in :53 


Last Horse to Beat Alsab as a 2-Year-Old 
Eternal Bull Set at Least Part of the Pace in Every Start He Made 


Rose Eternal, a stakes winner of $17,095, has produced seven 


winners. 


In addition to Eternal Bull, they include Bull Brier, winner 


in three seasons and placed in numerous stakes. The second dam, Rose 


of Roses, produced only two foals. 


winner of $62,713 and sire. 


Fee $200 


The other was Rhinock, stakes 


For Live Foal 


Approved mares bred on option. All mares must be acceptable to Mr. Simmons. 


Standing At 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike 


(Douglas M. Davis) 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Chestnut, 1933 
By Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


Sire of the Stakes Winners Ogma, Devil's Thumb, Seven Hearts 


Grand Slam entered the stud in 1939 and his first foals started 
racing in 1942. In his first crop were 22 foals, of which 17 started as 
2-year-olds and 11 were winners including the 2-year-old stakes win- 
ners Ogma and Devil’s Thumb. The third stakes winner from his first 
crop is Seven Hearts (at three this season). Grand Slam’s second 
crop is racing this season. In 1942 he ranked. second on the list of 
sires of 2-year-old money winners. 


$1,000 Return for One Year 


LADYSMAN EASY MON 


Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, Bay, 1936, by *Pharamond II—Slow and 
by *Polymelian Easy, by Colin 
$500 for Colt $250 for Filly Free to Approved Mares 
| GALLAHADION OLYMPUS 
(Property of Milky Way Farm) (Property of Thomas M. Howell) 
| Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad I11I—Countess Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—*Periwinkle 
Time, by Reigh Count II, by Clarissimus 
Free to Approved Mares Free to Approved Mares 


Standing At 


| ALMAHURST FARM 


Ve (Henry H. Knight) 
; Marvin Childs, Manager Phone 435 Nicholasville, Ky. 
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Volume XL 


Two Yearling Markets 


HE year 1943 saw the beginning of a de- 

velopment of extreme importance to breed- 
ers of Thoroughbreds—the shift of the principal 
yearling sales from the East to Lexington, capi- 
tal of the Kentucky horse-breeding area. The 
year 1944 will bring another development of high 
importance, the attempt of the Kentucky market 
breeders to establish their own sales on a per- 
manent basis and the readjustment of the East- 
ern breeders to the new situation. 

The Western breeders have organized, as the 
Breeders’ Sales Company, Inc., filed a charter, 
elected officers and a steering committee, arrang- 
ed to have their own catalogues printed. Shortly 
they will open an office in Room 302, Radio Build- 
ing, Lexington. They are now planning the erec- 
tion of a sales arena in the Keeneland race course 
paddock, and will hold their first auctions in the 
closing week of July 1944. They plan to operate 
their sales organization on a non-profit basis. 

Breeders in the East have begun to consider 
plans of their own. Presumably they will con- 
tinue to sell through the Fasig-Tipton Company, 
which for more than a quarter-century has been 
the dominant sales organization in America. 

The Kentucky group hopes to be able to re- 
strict the number of horses it will attempt to sell. 
It hopes to hold the quality of its offerings high 
enough that many buyers will be present, and 
the numbers low enough that “the money won't 
run out.’”’” Eastern breeders presumably have not 
planned to ask the Fasig-Tipton Company to set 
limits upon the number of offerings. 

The immediate effect of dividing the sales was 
to give a definite boost to both divisions. In all 
probability this strengthening influence will be 
apparent for several years; that is, the net re- 
turn to breeders will be greater in divided sales 
than it would have been with the total number 
of yearlings being sold in the same place and in 
the same series. 

But it is also quite evident that the same in- 
fluences which operated to pull down the level of 
prices in the old Saratoga market will immedi- 
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ately be at work under the new set-up. The mere 
fact that two sales have now taken the place of 
one will be an encouragement to add to the num- 
bers in each. There will be a very natural 
tendency, with restrictions or without, to add 
more yearlings until the point of diminishing re- 
turns is reached. And since, in selling Thorough- 
breds, the point of diminishing returns has usual- 
ly been reached and passed before the breeders 
are able to change directions, it is necessary to 
make plans and general policies far in advance 
to the greatest extent possible. 

The making of such general policies—if they 
can be made at all—depends upon a complexity 
of factors. The Western breeders understand 
that under normal conditions the East is the place 
to get the higher prices, but they are willing to 
forego the higher prices in order to avoid the 
expense and risk of shipping hundreds of year- 
lings. Eastern buyers figure their own partici- 
pation in the same way; that is, they are willing 
to pay higher prices in the East in order to avoid 
the expense and risk of going to the sales and 
shipping the yearlings after they are bought. 

Further, it is the intention of the Kentucky 
group to limit the numbers sold, and this fact 
will almost certainly encourage other Kentucky 
breeders, not included in the Lexington sale, to 
seek admission to the sale in the East. Thus it 
appears that the numbers in the Eastern sale 
will increase in proportion to the exclusiveness 
of the Lexington market and in proportion to 
the prices paid in the East. It may not take many 
years for the market to begin staggering again 
under its own weight, unless immediate and de- 
cisive policies can be set up to maintain the ad- 
vantages gained by the division of the market. 

What these policies should be are the business 
of the breeders themselves. Our only interest in 
the matter just now is to urge that immediate 
steps should be taken toward the making of 
policies in the East as in Kentucky, and that the 
two groups cooperate, through a liaison commit- 
tee, for the interest of all. If there is no direc- 
tion, if the market simply drifts, it will inevitably 
drift downstream. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 
Advertising rates on application. Office: 300 Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone: 485. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington S-4, Ky. Entered 
as second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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SIDELIGITS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Elimination 


URING the recent Lexington Fall Sales 

Thomas B. Cromwell, director of the Crom- 
well Bloodstock Agency and former editor and 
publisher of THE BLOOD-HORSE, bought, along with 
some other stock, a half-dozen mares at $25 
each. They were about what you'd expect, so a 
few weeks later he put them up for sale without 
pedigree at the Lexington Stock Yards. They 
brought $125, all together, and when the sales 
commission was counted out Mr. Cromwell was 
loser by about $40. This naturally didn’t bother 
him much, since this was only a minor aspect 
of a considerably larger volume of purchasing. 
It is mentioned here because the whole affair 
represents elimination from the stud book of 
six very poor mares, at a cost of something like 
$7 each. 

There is another small mathematical demon- 
stration, too. The owners of these mares got 
$150 for them at the fall sales, and they paid 
$20 each for having them catalogued and sold, 
so they got, actually, $5 each for the mares, 
less the cost of vanning. At the stock yards 
the charge for selling is $3 a head plus a small 
commission, and the mares would have netted 
something like $20 each. The point is that very 
bad mares actually are more profitably sold 
without pedigree than with it, not because they 
bring more but because the selling expenses 
are lighter. I suppose the reason they are put 
in Thoroughbred sales is that their owners hope 
against hope that a sucker will turn up to pay 
$100 or so for them, but this happens rarely 
at large sales. 

The Thoroughbred Club of America is con- 
sidering a plan for buying such mares in future 
years, and either reselling them without pedi- 
gree, or giving them without pedigree to mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs to breed mules or work stock 
out of them. Either way some chaff is removed 
from the breed. Of course the club’s funds are 
pretty limited, and purchases will necessarily 
be on a small scale. 

Seme 40 years ago an organization known 
as the American Breeders Protective Associa- 
ticn was formed for the purpose of eliminating 
cheap stock. It was an organization this by- 
stander knows only by hearsay, not having been 
around at the time. Essentially it was made 
up of a group of larger breeders who put up 
enough money to make a fairly respectable fund 
for purchasing bad horses. These were resold 
without pedigree, most of them going south to 
the cotton-raising districts for mule production. 
There was some loss on the transaction, but not 
as much as anybody had anticipated, and 850 
cheap mares were cleaned out. You'll find them 
all listed in the back of Volumes VIII and IX of 
the American Stud Book. The organization fell 
apart, as horsemen’s organizations have a 
tendency to do, and except for stock that was 
shipped out not bad stock, either — during the 
racing lapse cf 1911 and 1912, there has been no 
really important elimination of bad stock since. 

An attempt at something of the same nature 
wes made by the Thoroughbred Horse Associa- 
tion (whose bulletin was the ancestor of THE 
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REMINDERS 


Thursday 
December 16 


1929: Fair Play died. 
The Breast 


For a horseman in the armed 
services THE Horse _ is 
an appreciated Christmas gift. 


Friday 
December 17 
Q The Heart 
Saturday | Bay Meadows closes; Au Revoir 
December 18 Handicap. 
Q) The Heart | Charles Town closes. 


Handicap Chihuahua, Mexico 
City. 

Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel, 
Monday United States Hotel, and Spin- 

December 20) away Stakes of 1944 close. 

m The Bowels| Travers and Alabama Stakes of 

| 1945 close. 


December 19 
Q The Heart 


oer 21 | Iberville Handicap, Fair 


iy The Bowels| Grounds. 


Registration certificates of com- 
ing 2-year-olds should be re- 
checked for accuracy and cor- 


Wednesday 

December 22 

- The Reins 

Thursday | 

December 23) 1899: Mack Garner born. 
The Reins)! 


Friday 
December 24| 1928: Jack Phillips died. 
m The Secrets} 
| Agua Caliente opens; Christmas 
Saturday | Handicap. 
December 25) Handicap Navidad, Mexico City. 
m The Secrets}; Christmas Day Handicap, Fair 
Grounds. 


BLoop-HoRSE) in 1917. A committee made up 
of Hal Price Headley, T. C. McDowell, and T. 
P. Hayes was appointed to buy and dispose of 
cheap horses at the Kentucky Sales Company’s 
fall auction. They managed to get rid of 41 
head, chiefly yearling fillies, at a net cost of 
$409 or about $10 a head. This was the last 
organized housecleaning the stud book has had, 
and it was no more than a lick and a promise. 
Another one (a housecleaning, not a promise) 
is badly needed. 

A noteworthy item, or lesson, in this 1917 
effort, arises from the fact that the Thorough- 
bred Horse Association set a limit of $125 in 
buying culls, and provided that any purchase 
could be resold for immediate reinstatement at a 
minimum profit of $50. Three yearling fillies 
of the lot the association purchased were so re- 
sold, at $145, $150, and $160 respectively. One 
raced four seasons, never won, but earned $150; 
if she trained herself and didn’t eat, she broke 
exactly even. One of them won three races and 
earned $1,790, but since this took three years 
of campaigning she could hardly have been a 
bargain. The third one raced in only one season 
and never won a nickel. The committee ap- 
parently knew culls when it saw them. 

There has been talk of eliminating bad horses 
for the last few years, but most of this has cen- 
tered about the HBPA’s retirement program. 
This organization buys and disposes of some 
herses, of course, but they are mostly geldings, 
mostly unsound and crippled rather than_ in- 
herently cf low class. You can do this forever 
and still have as many to be disposed of each 
year. Any elimination not practiced on mares 

or weanling or yearling fillies—-isn’t really 
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elimination; it’s just a disposal method for a 
constantly preduced lot of low-level stock. The 
HBPA, of course, hasn't exactly the same fish 
to fry — they want stall room rather than breed- 
ing stock. 

If the Thoroughbred Club goes ahead with 
its plan, it is to be hoped that it can find support 
ameng breeders and others who understand the 
necessity for culling, and who realize that culling 
doesn't mean selling maies to someone else who 
will continue to breed Thoioughbrecs from them. 


«« »» 


Shipment From Elsmeade 


Manager Cy White, of Elsmeade Farm, shipped 
14 head of stock to Aiken, South Carolina, No- 
vember 26, for winter training. Three of the lot 
were 2-year-old geldings owned by Mrs. F. Am- 
brose Clark, intended for steeplechasing pros- 
pects and not raced at two; these were sent to 
Trainer Fred L. Post. 

The others were yearlings, the property of 
various owners. Six belong to Henry Lustig’s 
Longchamps Stable, including the $8,000 Grand 
Slam-—-Sweet Genevieve colt purchased from 
the J. O. Keene dispersal last summer. Howe 
Stable had three head, including a filly by *Phar- 
amond II-—Orissa, and thus half-sister to Only 
One, most successful racer the Howe family has 
had. Only One had a yearling filly, owned by 
Mrs. Brooks Howe, in the shipment, and one 
yearling is owned by V. L. Shea. 

The 11 yearlings all go to Preston M. Burch, 
who will prepare them for next season’s racing 
at his favorite winter quarters at Aiken. The 
shipment: 

Property of Longchamps Stable 
Br. c. by *Pharamond II—Beanie M., by Black Toney. 
Br. c. by *Rhodes Scholar—Lost Horizon, by *Sir 

Gallahad ITT. 

Ch. c. by Grand Slam—Sweet Genevieve, by Sand Mole. 
Ch. f. by Sun Teddy—Lady Lark, by Blue Larkspur. 
B. f. by *Bull Dog—Donita M., by Stimulus. 

Br. f. by *Isolater—Themesong, by High Time. 


Property of Howe Stable 


Br. c. by Johnstown—*Volendam, by *Blenheim_ II. 
Br. c. by *Challenger II—Sweet as Sugar, by Man 
War. 

f. by *Pharamond I1I—Orissa, by Purchase. 


Property of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark 

Great Flare, b. g., 2, by Flares—Egret, by Friar Rock. 
Cosey, b. g., 2, by Head Play—Tea Leaves, by *Phara- 
mond 
B. g.. 2, by Mate 

Property of Mrs. Brooks Howe 
B. f. by Only One—Evening Hour, by Jack High. 

Properiy of V. L. Shea 

B. c. by OkapiLet Her Fly, by *Pataud. 


Never Fear, by Pennant. 


« « »» 


Federal Mutuel Tax Killed 


On December 9 the Senate Finance Committee 
rejected a proposal to tax race track betting, 
already approved by the lower House as part of 
the $2,000,000,000 tax bill now in consideration 
in Congress. The action foliowed a hearing dur- 
ing which governors of racing states and others 
insisted that race track taxation was a state 
matter, that Federal participation would either 
tax the sport more heavily than it could stand, or 
cut into badly needed state sources of revenue. 
In theory the betting tax is not actually dead un- 
til both Houses pass the tax measure without it, 
but the proposal for Federal pari-mutuel taxes 
has been beaten for the third time. 
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4-H CLUB BROODMARES 


T its regular meeting at the Lafayette Hotel 

December 11, the Thoroughbred Club of 
America was host to county agents from seven 
central Kentucky counties, and to 16 of the 4-H 
Club members to whom the club had given brood- 
mares. 

President James C. Stone told the club’s guests 
that a total of 61 mares had been distributed in 
12 nearby counties, 42 in 1942 and 19 this year. 
He said the club realized that some of the mares 
were either old or in doubtful breeding condition, 
and he said the club was quite willing for the 
boys to dispose of the mares if they did not seem 
likely to be profitable. 

He said that the club was considering the pur- 
chase of low-priced mares next year for distribu- 
tion to the 4-H Clubs, said he hoped to include 
other counties in Kentucky if enough mares were 
obtained. He urged the boys and girls who re- 
ceive mares to keep in touch with the Thorough- 
bred Club, and “if you aren't satisfied with the 
mares you get, get rid of them and let us know, 
and we'll try to get you what you want.” 

The county agents present were introduced, 
and spoke briefly regarding the mares they had 
received in their respective counties. Joe Thomp- 
son, of Bath County, said the only comment he 
had to make on the program was that he wanted 
more mares, and the other agents reported that 
the mares in the main had been satisfactory. So 
many of them had been got in foal that J. W. 
Whitehouse, of the University of Kentucky’s 4-H 
Club department, remarked that the boys seemed 
to have done as well as the professional Thor- 
oughbred breeders in this matter. The boys and 
the one girl present were introduced. 

A rather surprising number of 4-H boys who 
had received mares have since been inducted into 
the armed services, but in nearly all instances 
they had arranged for transfer of their mares to 
other boys in the club. 


« « »» 


Broelite. O. E. Breault, of Chicago, has ten 
horses at Tropical Park in charge of Trainer 
Dan Cataldo. He will race as Brolite Stable, 
the name coming from the Brolite Company 
which Mr. Breault heads. 


Paticnce and the Post Office 


Last winter, during and after the Christ- 
mas season, many readers wrote in to re- 
port that their copies of THE BLOOD-HORSE 
had not been received and asking that the 
missing copies be sent at once. We answer- 
ed the letters, explaining that the delays 
were due to wartime overstraining of post 
office staffs, and in some cases sent extra 
copies until our files were pretty well de- 
pleted. 

The letters and the extra copies, of course, 
made still more work for the post office. 

If similar deiays occur this winter we ask 
our readers to ke indulgent and to refrain 
from asking for missing copies until after 
the year-end rush season is definitely ended. 
Thanks. 

THE BLOOD-HORSE 
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The Passing of 
Jerome Park 


A few weeks ago Paul Harris, of Los Angeles, 
sent to THE BLOOD-HORSE the following article 
from Outing Magazine of August, 1901, with the 
suggestion that it might be reprinted for the 
benefit of modern readers to whom Jerome Park 
is only a name in the dim background of the 
American Turf. The author was the late Walter 
Spencer Vosburgh, greatest of American Turf 
journalists of his day. 


HE period that marked the opening of Jerome 

Park was auspicious. It followed the close of 
the Civil War, which, like all wars, had loosened 
the volume of money, inflated values and created 
a fictitious prosperity and its twin brother, ex- 
travagance. A change had come over the man- 
ners of the people. Many had made money, and 
now they began to seek pleasure. The “Black 
Crook” and French opera-bouffe, that favorite 
child of the Second Empire, ruled in the theaters. 
Tostee warbled as “La Grande Duchesse,”’ and 
rendered ‘tun mari sage” from “La Belle Helene” 
with an abandon that shocked the elder genera- 
tion. Irma, as “La Perichole,’’ and Rose Bell as 
“Boulotte,” were the talk of the town; “‘Genevieve 
de Brabant” intoxicated Gotham, and “Orphee 
aux Enfer,’”’ with its Jardin Mabille can-can 
capped the climax. Lydia Thompson and her 
blonde burlesquers had taken the field; the 
“legitimate”’ played to empty houses, while the 
new school held seats at a premium. Plainly we 
had passed the austere period of our existence as 
a people, and entered upon that of pleasure seek- 
ing, which wealth always brings. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Leonard W. 
Jerome appeared as a caterer to the pleasure- 
loving taste. He had acquired great and sudden 
wealth, and purchasing the Bathgate estate at 
Fordham, in the northern suburbs of New York, 
built Jerome Park, which led the revival of rac- 
ing. There had been racing on the Long Island 
courses, and later at Paterson, N. J.; but it had 
not flourished in the North for years. The South 
had been its theater, but with the close of the war 
it shifted to New York. Mr. Jerome's idea was to 
inaugurate racing as a fashionable sport as he 
had seen it at Ascot and Goodwood in England, 
and Chantilly in France. Accordingly the Amer- 
ican Jockey Club was formed, composed of 
gentlemen of position and influence, with the late 
Hon. August Belmont as president. 

It had never been the custom in the North for 
ladies to attend race meetings; the Puritan spirit 
so aggressive in the northern states had held it as 
improper. And this Mr. Jerome and his confreres 
sought to combat. Accordingly, the opening of 
Jerome Park was marked by a display of female 
beauty, wealth and fashion that amazed the 
country. People talked of it, editors wrote of it, 
and some of them in censure “that ladies of 
Gotham’s leading families should be seen at a 
public horse race.’ But after the shock was over 
they seemed to realize that a change had come, 
and special writers were engaged to describe the 
toilettes of the ladies and the magnificence of the 
equipages. 
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Jerome Park on a race day became the Mecca 
of fashion. At the foot of the clubhouse bluff the 
drags were “parked,” the horses unhitched, and 
refreshments served on the drags, from which 
Manhattan‘s fairest daughters viewed the races 
attired in a degree of costume that made old- 
fashioned people stare. Visiting from drag to 
drag was done as at the opera among the boxes, 
Then for the great race of the day the ladies 
and gentlemen would descend and walk in pairs, 
forming a long line across the course to the mem- 
bers’ stand. The grand stand was divided into 
three sections, the middle section being reserved 
for members. At the outset there was an in- 
dignant outburst from public and press against 
the “snobbish exclusiveness,” but it was many 
years before the barriers were removed. 


The club-house was a unique feature. Located 
on a high, wooded bluff, it was equipped with 
spacious dining-rooms, ornamented with copies of 
Herring’s master-pieces of ‘The British Stud.” 
Pantaloon whispering soft nothings to Phryne; 
Camel and Banter having a “horse talk,’”’ which 
resulted in Touchstone, while Sir Hercules was 
wooing Beeswing over a brook. ‘The Cracks of 
the Turf,’’ each had his appropriate niche. Vol- 
tigeur and The Flying Dutchman stripping for 
“The Great Match at York,” Stockwell of the 
heroic mold, and the lengthy, elegant West Aus- 
tralian looked down from the walls, as did the 
dainty, deerlike Newminster. Blair Athol’s blaze 
face, Blink Bonny’s bobtail, Teddington’s calf- 
knees, were all there to demonstrate the “char- 
acter’ Herring gave his pictures. 


An adjoining building was a spacious ballroom. 
The club-house was always open; an excellent 
chef was in occupation, and it soon became the 
great society rendezvous. Driving and sleighing 
parties, trap shooting, skating and polo playing 
rendered the place a favorite tryst. Sleeping 
accomodations were plenty and it became quite the 
thing for an owner to take a party of friends to 
dinner, stop overnight and be up betimes to see 
the morning gallops. And often at sunrise, when 
the dew still lay heavy on the grass, parties could 
be seen descending the hill to witness a trial for 
the Belmont, or to ask some promising youngster 
“a leading question” before the stable’s jacket 
and its dollars were entrusted him for the Juve- 
nile. 


Mr. Leonard W. Jerome began collecting a 
stable of racers with characteristic dash. He paid 
$40,000 for Kentucky shortly after that great 
racer won the Inauguration Stakes. But alas! 
like most of Mr. Jerome’s ventures in horseflesh, 
it was not a good one. He erected a superbly- 
appointed stable for the horse, west of Jerome 
Park, and collected a stud of mares. Kentucky's 
attempt to beat Lexington’s time the follow- 
ing year was ill advised—hopeless in fact-—and 
beyond attracting an enormous assemblage, did 
no good. Soon after he was sold to Mr. Belmont 
for $15,000, and the turf saw him no more. Mr. 
Jerome retired soon after. His turf career was 
not brilliant. Fleetwing came to his stable late 
in life and with brittle hoofs; Clara Clarita was 
fair, Redwing, ditto, and DeCourcy was much the 
best of the “blue and white stripes” brigade. In- 
deed, Mr. Jerome’s fame rests more upon his 
efforts as a promoter of racing than as an owner 
of horses. It was he who led the formation of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club, and the building of 
Sheepshead Bay course when as president of the 
club he returned to racing with Irish King, One 
Dime and Onondaga. When Jerome Park was 
threatened, he was quick to provide it a suc- 
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cessor, and interesting the late Mr. John A. 
Morris he set about to build another. Van Court- 
landt Park was selected, but the city wanted it for 
a public park, and finally Morris Park was built— 
the most magnificently appointed race-course in 
the world. At one time Mr. Jerome was presi- 
dent of both the Coney Island and New York 
Jockey Clubs, and racing men of to-day can 
hardly begin to appreciate the debt they owe to 
his genius and enterprise. 


Mr. Milton H. Sanford was another of those 
acquisitions to the turf who came with the 
Jerome Park era, and one of the most astute. 
Few made racing a deeper study and none could 
approach this Talleyrand of racing in the bringing 
off a great coup. Far back in the Preakness hills 
of New Jersey he purchased the farm now owned 
by Mr. Galway, and there he built a private gallop- 
ing ground where profane eyes could not witness 
his trials, nor hear of them until he appeared in 
the “Subscription Room” on Madison avenue the 
night before the race and bet them to a standstill. 
Handicaps were his chief delights and in six 
seasons the Grand National fell to him five times. 
Loadstone was his first winner of note, when in 
‘67 he won the Westchester Cup with Hayward in 
the saddle. Northumberland was not a success 
nor was Hotspur, a brother to Asteroid, for which 
he gave the highest price then paid for a yearling. 
He was a great buyer of Lexington’s colts, and 
had little else until later. La Polka’s Grand 


National of '69 was a tremendous coup, but for 
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once the “fine Italian hand’’ could not conceal 
Madame Dudley’s merit in the Champagne. 
Preakness added another coup however, when he 
won the great Dinner Party Stakes at Baltimore 
in October of his three-year-old year, up to which 
time he had never started, and was as big as a 
bull. Monarchist was beaten in the Belmont, but 
a few months later the “dark blue’’ found in him 
the weapon it had pined to wield in the great 
events, and turn the flank of the all-conquering 
McDaniel confederacy and Harry Bassett. 

Soon after Mr. Sanford began to look for the 
broader theater of English racing, and his stable 
was transferred to Newmarket. But poor success 
and ill health soon brought it to a close. Mr. 
Sanford told us a few years before his death that 
his greatest mistake was that he had not as a rule 
trained his colts at two years old, and that had 
Monarchist been raced at that age he would have 
matured and raced better than he did. Monarchist 
was always his ideal racer and resembled Lexing- 
ton more than any of his sons, a long beautiful 
bay with black points and marked like his sire. 
In action he moved as closely to the ground as 
Hamburg, and with a steadiness that wore down 
his fields, but as a sire he had no better fortune 
than others of Levity’s male descendants. 

The late Hon. August Belmont as president of 
the Jockey Club had a position to maintain and 
at once begun selecting a stable to bear his since 
famous ‘maroon with red sash and cap.” Maid 
of Honor and Glenelg he purchased of Mr. Came- 


Socially the most exclusive race track ever built in America was old Jerome Park, whose club 


house lawn is pictured here. 
exclusiveness. 


From its day the trend of American racing has been always away from 
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ron and Fenian he bought at the foot of his dam 
Spiletta. Unlike Lord Derby who labored for 
years in vain to win the great race bearing his 
family title, Mr. Belmont captured the Belmont 
Stakes upon its third renewal (1869), running 
first and second with Fenian and Glenelg, but the 
latter could have won had the stable elected. It 
was similar to the case of Mameluke and Glenart- 
ney in the Derby of 1827. Finesse, Attraction 
and Nellie James did their share, and in 1870 Mr. 
Belmont headed the “Winning Owners.” He began 
the importation of brood mares in 1868. He never 
stopped at price when he wanted a horse and 
Kingfisher became his for $15,000 after the Tra- 
vers and Grey Planet for $10,000 after landing the 
Champagne Stakes of ’71. The Ill Used he pur- 
chased through Weatherby at Middle Park and 
from a son of Ellermire and grandson of Ellerdale 
great things were expected. He was by Bread- 
albane which Blink Bonny foaled a few days be- 
fore she died and a Clydesdale mare became his 
foster mother to which his inability to stay was 
attributed. But his son (The I!l Used) evidently 
bred back to Ellerdale. He was an out-and-out 
stayer as he proved in the Kenner. Yet his prog- 
eny seemed to illustrate Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
“reversion,” as few of them liked a distance. 

Rhadamanthus at $7,000 did not prove as good 
a bargain to Mr. Belmont as he did to Dwyer 
Brothers, in whose colors he subsequently be- 
came the terror of trainers. Olitipa and Sultana 
at $10,000 were a good purchase and swept the 
filly stakes. Fiddlestick was fast, but Pincus 
broke him down trying to make a stayer of him; 
Bertram was “coachy,” Susquehanna capital. Mr. 
Belmont retired in 1881, but in ’88 the maroon 
jacket revived. Meantime he had purchased St. 
Blaise, as Kingfisher’s success had been wholly 
with fillies. Raceland, too, had been purchased 
and with Prince Royal, La Tosca, St. Carlo, 
Peeress, Fides and Potomac the “maroon revival” 
was a turf epoch to remember. Had Mr. Belmont 
lived to race in ’91 he would have surpassed all 
previous years as in addition to the horses named 
he had coming, two years old, such lights as His 
Highness, St. Florian, Victory, Chatham, St. 
Felix, etc. 

Dr. John B. Irving, the first secretary of the 
American Jockey Club, was a selection in keeping 
with its tone. Dr. Irving was one of that class of 
South Carolinians who shone in politics, diplom- 
acy and literature during the first half of the last 
century. He was a man of finished education 
and elevated character; to a becoming modesty 
he joined an elegance of manner exalted, graceful 
and insinuating. With a brilliant wit he joined 
a delicacy of taste that enabled him to apply the 
ablest authors to the most commonplace affairs 
of life and rendered him one of the most instruc- 
tive and charming of men. Educated in England 
he had chummed with Lord Macaulay as a class- 
mate at Cambridge, hobnobbed with the nobility, 
seen Buckle, Chifney, Robinson and all the great 
jockeys of the Georgian era. He had never 
missed a Two Thousand or a Derby while there, 
and had beheld Blacklock and Dr. Syntax in their 
salad days. He had ridden as an amateur at 
Cambridge, his racing lore was as profound as his 
classics and he presided over the duties of secre- 
tary with native dignity and unpretending grace. 

Mr. Charles Wheatly was clerk of the course, 
and joined to vast experience an unbending habit 
of application which at one time enabled him to 
compass the duties of secretary of three race- 
courses—Jerome Park, Monmouth and Saratoga. 
In 1870 he succeeded Dr. Irving as secretary of 
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the American Jockey Club. Mr. Wheatly was a 
printer by trade, an editor by profession, and had 
been the special mouthpiece of John C. Breckin- 
ridge. Political honors would have been his had 
he not been under the jealous and absorbing spell 
of the more congenial study of racing and breed- 
ing. He had early collected the scattered records 
of the old American pedigrees, and before the 
publication of the Stud Book he was the leading 
authority in thoroughbred genealogy. 

Mr. John F. Purdy was one of the early stew- 
ards of the Jockey Club. He also filled the posi- 
tion of handicapper for which he was well fitted 
by experience and temperament. His mind was 
clear, comprehensive and correct, with a keen 
faculty of discrimination. He was “bred to the 
turf,” one of his immediate relatives, a great gen- 
tleman jockey, had ridden American Eclipse in 
the match with Henry fifty years before, and his 
own son, Mr. A. B. Purdy, was one of our most 
brilliant amateur riders. Mr. Purdy raced in 
partnership with Mr. Withers and with success, 
too, for they won the Ladies with Tasmania in '69, 
and the same year won the rich Annual Stakes 
with Vespucius, beating the mighty Glenelg, who 
was the crack of the year. 

Perhaps of all the leading spirits in the racing 
revival at Jerome Park none played a more con- 
spicuous part in later years than Mr. D. D. 
Withers. A residence at New Orleans during the 
piping Lexington-Lecompte days at the Metaric, 
had given him a taste for racing which a subse- 
quent sojourn in France, during the time Napol- 
eon III. and Compte de Morny were diverting the 
mind of the grande nation from politics to racing, 
served to strengthen. His partnership with Mr. 
Purdy was dissolved in '70, when Mr. Withers be- 
came ambitious of racing on a larger scale, and 
thus began the career of the “all black” with 
Elsie and Mimi. Then he gave Weatherby a 
standing order, and each season yearling colts 
and fillies came over the ocean. But a cruel fate 
seemed to follow this most deserving of owners. 
King Ernest tried good enough to win the Belmont, 
only to develop navicular trouble; Stonehenge 
could not stay a mile; Macaroon won races, but 
not important ones; Cyclone was as mad as a 
March hare, and Eothen was foundered on ship- 
board. Mr. Withers’ close attention soon made 
him a steward, for which he was well fitted. His 
mind was judicial, and his familiarity with 
“adjudged cases’’ seldom denied him a precedent, 
and by degrees he became the authority on ques- 
tions involving “racing law and usage.” He was 
the leading spirit of Monmouth Park racing, and 
it became quite a Newmarket. As an owner, his 
only successful year was 1889, when he started 
eleven two-year-olds and won with ten. He did 
not become a breeder from choice. “I drifted 
into it,” he said, one day, when we were in Uncas’ 
box. He had an undue fondness for English 
blood, and fate, with its usual irony, ordained that 
Mimi, largely of native blood, should prove his 
best broodmare. A man more devoted to racing 
never existed, nor a better loser. His forfeits 
during the twenty years he raced amounted to a 
fortune. Yet his composure was such that even 
an occasional success could not disturb him, unless 
we except the day when his Laggard defeated 
Hanover and Firenzi for the Omnibus. 

The brothers Pierre and George Lorillard did 
not begin racing until 1873, when the former who 
had purchased some stock of Sir Joseph Hawley, 
won the Saxon, who the next year won the Bel- 
mont after a sensational finish, and Attila won 
the Travers. In 1875, however, the ‘cherry and 
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black” of Rancocas became a great factor in 
racing with Parole, Faithless and others. Mr. 
George Lorillard made a fortunate purchase of 
Tom Ochiltree and began a career of success un- 
surpassed by any stable unless it be that of the 
Dwyers. Harold, Danger, Duke of Magenta, 
Sensation, Idalia, Ferida, Monitor, Aella, Grenada 
and Spinaway landed stake after stake. Sen- 
sation was probably the best. He was named for 
the Westminster Kennel Club’s stud pointer and 
his yearling trial was the talk of the October 
meeting. All the winter horsemen talked of him 
and his debut in the Juvenile showed he was not 
overrated. He looked like a four-year-old that 
day, a beautiful brown bay with purple sheen, 
long in the bridle, wide in the chest, yet 
narrowing in the brisket, and with a development 
of quarters and gaskins like a quarter horse; but 
his feet were small and contracted. He had a 
way of rolling his eyes so that when he came out 
stripped for a race with colors up and the blue 
and orange ribbons in his mane he looked like a 
war horse. He never lost a race and yet he was 
sluggish and came near being nipped when Fern- 
cliffe made his rush in the Nursery. When fairly 
extended his action exemplified the poetry of 
motion, a quality he was thought to derive from 
Barefoot, the sire of his grand-dam, Motto. 


Mr. Pierre Lorillard raced on a grander scale 
than his brother and would pay any price for a 
horse. His “invasion of England” brought him 
success with Parole and later with Iroquois, and 
the success of the latter in the Derby of 1881 did 
more to attract the attention and interest the 
public in racing than any other cause. Mr. Loril- 
lard was a man cf great ingenuity and resistless 
energy and enterprise. He was the first to use 
aluminum “‘plates,’”’ which he found a success with 
Wanda, but useless on Drake Carter. He built 
enormous glass houses for his yearlings at Ran- 
cocas, where they could run at large all winter. 
It was he who introduced (in the Lorillard 
Stakes, 1879) the now popular clause in stakes 
allowing a horse to be “declared out’”’ on payment 
of a minor forfeit. Previously all stakes had been 
“play or pay” or “half forfeit.’”” His mind was 
ever busy evolving new ideas; he was the chief 
adviser of Mr. Lawrence and certainly Mr. Loril- 
lard’s connection with racing has been of in- 
estimable good to the sport. 

Amateur riding was a feature of the Jerome 
meetings, and the Members’ Cup its chief event. 
Mr. J. G. Hecksher, Mr. Carroll Livingston, Mr. 
Robt. Centre, Mr. A. B. Purdy and Mr. J. G. K. 
Lawrence were prominent. Mr. Livingston was 
so expert that offers were made to match him 
against Hayward or “Brock” (Charles Miller). 
Mr. Lawrence blossomed as an owner in partner- 
ship with Mr. George Lorillard and won the 
Champagne with Hyder Ali, but when he begun 
racing in his own colors Mr. Lawrence landed the 
Westchester Cup with Shylock. But like Mr. 
Withers, it is likely that Mr. Lawrence’s In 
Memoriam will be as an official rather than an 
owner. When the Coney Island Jockey Club was 
formed he became its secretary and for years he 
acted as handicapper, steward and placing judge. 
But it was as a framer of racing conditions that 
he was pre-eminent. The Suburban, Futurity and 
Realization were among his chief works, although 
Mr. P. Lorillard is suspected of a share in them. 
We have heard it said that Mr. Lawrence’s stake 
conditions were too involved, that he was unable 
himself to construe them when asked; but the 
same thing was said of the great Newton in 
regard to his writings. Mr. Lawrence’s connec- 
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LEONARD W. JEROME, for whom the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club named its famous course, was 
one of the leading sportsmen of his day. After 
Jerome Park passed away he was one of the prin- 
cipal organizers of the Morris Park and Sheeps- 


head Bay courses. His daughter Jennie married 
Lord Randolph Churchill in 1874 and became the 
mother of Winston Churchill. 


tion with the turf did much to refine it. His 
stakes were named with exquisite taste; he de- 
signed members’ badges of unique pattern. His 
entry blanks for stakes were in book form, beauti- 
fully illustrated. He also designed “the Suburban 
handkerchief,” a silken souvenir which each year 
found its way into many homes and advertised 
the race enormously. No man did more to appeal 
to the artistic, to lift racing out of the mire of 
mere gambling. Yet it must be remembered that 
no man has ever been so favorably situated or 
allowed the opportunity to give effect to his 
ideas. 

When Jerome Park opened, Mr. John Hunter 
was still a young man, with the racing experience 
of an old one. The old Westchester families, the 
Morrises, the Booths, the Bathgates and the Hun- 
ters had always kept race-horses, and Barefoot, 
Trustee and Mango—all St. Leger winners in 
England—had held court in New York’s most 
beautiful county. Mr. Hunter’s orange jacket 
appeared as soon as he attained his majority, and 
the noted gelding Nicholas I. soon made it famous. 
He bought Kentucky of Mr. Clay after he had 
run for the Derby at Paterson, and for three 
seasons Kentucky was champion of the East. His 
kinsman, Asteroid, was as successful in the West, 
and for a year efforts to bring them together 
failed. Challenges, and counter-challenges were 
of no avail, until at last Jerome Park’s Inaugura- 
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tion Stakes brought Asteroid East, only to break 
down the Sunday before the race, and Kentucky 
won, beating Fleetwing and Idlewild. Mr. Hunt- 
er’s racing continued until 1875 with Ulrica, 
Arcola, Nemesis, Olitipa, Rhadamanthus, etc., and 
he returned late in the eighties with Dagonet, 
Lovelace, etc. He succeeded Mr. Belmont as 
president of the American Jockey Club, and in 
1892 was chairman of the Board of Control, which 
was the first movement made in general racing 
government. 

Mr. Lewis G. Morris, of Fordham, who had 
formerly owned the celebrated mare Fashion, 
formed a racing stable shortly after the opening 
of Jerome Park, and a select breeding stud at 
Scarsdale. But Mr. Morris’ heart was in Short- 
horn cattle and Dorking fowls. He raced a short 
time, and then created a furore by paying $40,600 
for eighth Duchess of Geneva, a seven years 
old Shorthorn cow at Sheldon’s sale of 1873. He 
had bred her grand-dam, Duchess 71st, by Duke 
of Gloster; and Oxford 5th, to which she traced; 
he had bought at Lord Dacie’s sale in 1853—the 
first importation of “‘the Duchess tribe’’ into the 
States. Three of the calves of this famous cow 
had sold for $64,000, and he had a standing offer 
of $10,000 for her next, which was not to be, 
however, as she died a few months later. 


Mr. Francis Morris, of Throgg’s Neck, and his 
son, the late Mr. John A. Morris, had raced horses 
for years before Jerome Park opened. But the 
“all scarlet’””» now became famous for its home- 
breds, raised at Westchester, the get of Eclipse 
and the imported mare Barbarity, among which 
were Ruthless, Relentless, Remorseless and 
Merciless. Ruthless was far the best, a great 
raking bay rather light viewed in profile, but, 
viewed from the front, her ribs spread in their 
arch from the spine, and the tape confirmed it. 
She won the Nursery, and at three, the inaugural 
Belmont, the Travers, and broke Vigil's heart in 
the Sequel. Mr. Morris raced nothing but home- 
breds. His son, Mr. John A. Morris, accompanied 
Mr. Ten Broeck to England, and saw several 
years of racing there. He was a familiar figure 
in the early days of Jerome, but withdrew to 
“make his fortune,” and kept his promise,, re- 
turning to the turf in the eighties, building Morris 
Park and reviving the glories of the “all scarlet,”’ 
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which his sons now sustain in the third genera- 
tion of this old Westchester racing family. 

To write of early racing at Jerome Park with- 
out mention of Col. D. McDaniel would be to omit 
one of its most conspicious actors. His career also 
illustrated the ups and downs of sporting life. He 
had previously raced with success in the South, 
but his fortunes had reached so low an ebb when 
Harry Bassett appeared in 1870 that the colt had 
as a yearling, with the balance of the stable, been 
seized for debt the year before by the Sheriff at 
Fordham. Harry Bassett was one of the greatest 
race-horses of the generation. He won all the 
rich stakes at two and three years of age, losing 
only one race. It put Colonel McDaniel on his 
feet and led to the powerful “McDaniel Con- 
federacy” of Messrs. Bassett, Daniels, Hubbard 
and Brewster, which for several years dominated 
the turf. Joe Daniels, Hubbard, Springbok, Abdel 
Koree, Tubman and Katie Pease were among its 
lot, and in 1873 it issued a challenge to the world 
to show horses at one, two, three and four miles 
at $10,000 each race, Colonel McDaniel made the 
mistake of most owners in keeping too many, and 
when the tide turned his fortune fell as quickly as 
it had grown. 

The Dwyer brothers appeared as owners in 1875 
with Rhadamanthus, and then purchased Vigil 
ana later Bramble. Then began a career of suc- 
cess such as the turf has never known, and the 
“Dwyer dynasty” for years ruled the turf as it 
had never been ruled before. Each spring the 
Jerome Park trainers tried their youngsters to 
their satisfaction, but their hopes fell as they 
gathered to witness the arrival of “the Dwyer 
lot.” As the sheeted regiment of racers filed 
along the lilac-bordered lane, through the mem- 
bers’ gate, their “banged” tails swinging in uni- 
son, it evoked murmurs of admiration, but it 
made the trainers sick at heart. Duke of Magenta 
always held Bramble safe at three, but his ex- 
portation to England left Bramble’s path clear to 
win all the cups of ‘79. Then came Luke Black- 
burn’s brilliant career. Hindoo came, saw and 
conquered; then the white-faced Onondaga, the 
pretty Runnymede; Geo. Kinney, Barnes and Miss 
Woodford were “the great triumvirate’ of '83. 
Then Panique, Richmond, Tremont, Hanover, 
Dewdrop, Pontiac, Kingston, Sir Dixon and Long- 
street complete the chain of noted winners. 


The club house at Jerome Park stood on a sharp rise in the infield. It was all right for scenery 
but not much good for watching the horses run around the B-shaped track. 
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Among the pioneers was Mr. W. Constable and 
everyone looked forward to a great racing career 
for him, as at the outset he was one of the most 
active of the stewards. But for some reason un- 
known Mr. Constable suddenly ceased to appear 
on the quarter stretch and was seldom seen after. 
Glengarry was the most noted one to carry his 
green jacket. Sir R. W. Cameron was another 
of the enthusiasts. He was the pioneer of im- 
porters, Leamington, Glenelg, Glengarry and War- 
minister being among his importations. He was a 
liberal nominator, but his ill luck was dishearten- 
ing and after '72 we looked in vain for the ‘“Mal- 
tese Cross.”” Mr. W. R. Travers raced as Mr. Hunt- 
er’s partner and was long president of the Sara- 
toga Association. Judge Monson sported his jacket 
occasionally as did Mr. George Peabody Wetmore, 
Mr. P. A. Hargous and Mr. C. W. Bathgate. Mr. 
James R. Keene did not appear as an owner until 
1879 when Spendthrift introduced his spotted 
jacket in a series of races of the most sensational 
order. Mr. Cassatt sported his “tricolor” three 
years later and the late W. L. Scott soon after. 
Mr. Galway came in 1875, but it was not until 
several years later that “the Master of Preak- 
ness” took the field in force with Bonnie Lizzie 
and Macduff. 


A race day at Jerome Park saw some notable 
gatherings on the quarter stretch between the 
races. Mr. M. H. Sanford in a brown velvet coat 
and an eye like a hawk, holding his hand to his 
ear to assist hearing as he leaned over to chat 
with Mr. Belmont in the lightest of Melton box- 
coats, crush hat and pearl gray gloves, resting 
one hand on his stick as was his habit. Price Mc- 
Grath, with a weakness for red neckties, holding 
forth on Lucy Fowler’s latest foal (‘ta model of old 
Lexington, sir’), to Major Doswell of Virginia, 
who never appeared, rain or shine without an 
umbrella. Mr. Withers with thoughtful stoop of 
head discusses ‘fa point of racing law” with Mr. 
Mr. John Hunter joins them, and the 
coming race for the Belmont is now the subject. 
There is doubtful news from Wildidle, Springbok’s 
trial is on every lip, and The Ill Used is mentioned 
in terms of profound respect. Col. McDaniel 
tramps along stick in hand and his third Belmont 
in prospect. Judge Monson bustles about bristl- 
ing with business. Mr. Francis Morris of the 
patriarchial locks debates with Mr. Cameron on 
the possibilities of the Leamington-Eclipse cross. 
John Chamberlain is here, the prince of epicures 
and good fellow generally, and so is John Mor- 
rissey; but the lamb and the lion refuse to lie 
down together. 


Mr. James Fisk, Jr., “‘the Prince of Erie,’’ who 
has driven up with a coach and six, attracts lots 
of attention and exults in it. Dr. Helmbold, too, 
is on hand with his coach and six, but sensational- 
ism has ever been voted vulgarity at Jerome 
Park. Mr. O’Fallon of St. Louis, Gov. Bowie of 
Maryland, Major Bacon of South Carolina, 
Senator Bayard of Delaware, Mr. Crouse of Ohio, 
Mr. Claybaugh of Maryland, Mr. Lloyd of New 
Jersey and Messrs. Swigert, Moore, Hunt, Reyn- 
olds, Grinstead and Richards of Kentucky, made 
up the “visiting turfmen.”” Every walk of life 
represented—law, medicine, art, drama, jour- 
nalism—auction pools are sold back of the stand 
and $5,000 for first choice is not uncommon, 
especially when Harry Genet is on hand; the Fort 
Hamilton band is playing in the club-house bluff 
and the champagne corks are popping merrily 
among the carriages exiled to the hill north of 
the stand where Phryne holds court. 

It seems as if all this were but yesterday, yet 
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Jerome Park has vanished like “the baseless 
fabric’ of a vision. Local improvements have 
claimed the cradle of racing as a reservoir, and 
the “bluff”, with its assemblage of beaux and 
belles, is fast yielding to shovel, pick and dyna- 
mite; the course over which Glenelg, Hanover 
and Kingfisher strode in triumph is a drear 
waste; the little fence and weighing room to 
which Gilpatrick, Hayward, Rowe and Feakes 
have repaired, saddle in arm, to “scale” is gone, 
and the “lawn”, where thousands have cheered 
the Withers and Belmont winners, is now occupi- 
ed by the brown-skinned sons of Italy, who per- 
haps scoff at its racing memories as they recall 
their ancestors’ feats in the chariot races of the 
emperors. A greater turf has grown, greater 
crowds gather to see Metropolitans, Brooklyns 
and Suburbans. Probably the fashionable display 
is as great to-day at the club-house and paddock 
at Morris Park as it ever was at Jerome. But it 
is only in the spring. Nowadays society does not 
return to town so early in the autumn as former- 
ly. At none of our race-courses is there the ex- 
clusiveness of old Jerome; there is no place pro- 
vided where a gentleman can repair without 
being cross-questioned as he could at Jerome. It 
may be that the times demand the change, but 
whether it is for the better I shall not undertake 
to say. 


LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


XCELLENT weather brought a good crowd to 
the Fair Grounds at New Orleans December 
11, finishing another successful week of racing 
there. The featured event was the 14,-mile 
Pelican Handicap, a $3,500 overnight event for 
all ages. In the estimation of bettors it was a 
one-horse race, as Mrs. E. Mulrenan’s First Fid- 
dle, under top weight of 120 pounds, was made a 
favorite at 2 to 5. In the running Mrs. R. A. 
Coward's recently purchased Franks Boy stole a 
long lead but was brought to bay in the last fur- 
long by First Fiddle. At this stage Mrs. Marie 
Evans’ Shot Put, the complete outsider in the 
betting, was some five lengths away from the 
pace and seemed to have no chance. Bobby 
Reeves set to work on him, however, and Shot 
Put responded in a fashion suggestive of his 1940 
and 1941 form. He closed with a really fine rush, 
caught the struggling leaders literally in the last 
stride, and was a nose in front at the wire, Franks 
Boy taking second place from First Fiddle by a 
head. Shot Put, surprise winner of the first New 
York Handicap and a very capable router in his 
4- and 5-year-old seasons, is a 7-year-old gelding 
by Chance Shot—*Muzzie II, by Pharos, bred by 
J. E. Widener. He has started 123 times, won 
23 races, and his earnings are now $113,470. 
There were also two allowance races on the 
Saturday card, both won by the get of Coldstream 
Stud stallions. A six-furlong dash for a $3,000 
purse was taken by Mrs. H. P. Bonner’s 3-year- 
old Reaping Glory, by Reaping Reward, bred by 
William B. Miller and sold for $4,700 as a Sara- 
toga yearling of 1941. The other allowance event 
was also at six furlongs, but was for 2-year-olds. 
The winner was J. Z. Sharp’s Seeing Eye, a son 
of *Bull Dog—Owena, by The Porter, and thus 
half-brother to the stakes winner Burning Star. 
He was bred by Coldstream Stud, is trained by 
the Coldstream Stable trainer, Jack Howard. 
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Jack Joyner's 
Life Story 


CHAPTER I 


NDREW Joyner, as he was christened, was 

born at Enfield, North Carolina, August 
18, 1860, by his own account. The family rec- 
ords, however, show that he was born August 
18, 1861. Enfield is located on Fishing Creek, 
on the southern border of Halifax County, of 
which Halifax is the county seat. It is the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina, about 60 
miles west of the tidewater of Albemarle Sound. 

His family was a leading one in the small 
community where he was born and spent the 
early years of his life. His father, Dr. Henry 
Joyner, ministered to the ills of the majority 
of the citizens of the county, both white and 
black. Like most country doctors of the period 
»Dr. Joyner’s practice was widespread, but the 
financial returns were hardly in keeping with 
the skili and time involved. 

Moreover, when young Andrew Joyner came 
into this troubled world, the country was at the 
beginning of civil war. May 20, 1861, North Caro- 
lina seceded, the last of the Southern states to 
join the “Lost Cause.” Enfield and its environs 
were fortunate however in escaping most of 
the horrors and ravages of the war. It was not 
until the final year of the conflict, 1865, that 
Union troops entered North Carolina. Wilming- 
ton was captured in February; Sherman’s troops 
entered North Carolina. Wilmington was cap- 
tured in February; Sherman's troops took the 
state capitol on April 13 and 13 days later 
General Joseph E. Johnston surrendered to Sher- 
man at Durham Station. 

Although Halifax had been spared the ravages 
of Union troops, the entire State, after the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, in common with the other 
states of the Confederacy, was overrun with 
carpet-baggers and the native scalawags who 
united with them, and the combination made 
living conditicns almost unbearable for the in- 
habitants of North Carolina. 

Shortly after the close of the Civil War Dr. 
Joyner died and Mrs. Joyner removed with her 
family to the northern edge of Halifax County, 
outside of the town of Weldon, where her brother 
had a plantation and he afforded his widowed 
sister and her children a home and an education. 

Young Andrew Joyner, his brother William, 
and his sisters passed their formative years at 
the plantation of their uncle. It was here he 
gained his middle name “Jackson.”” His mother 
bought him a new pair of boots; he drew them 
on and strutted before his nurse, and with that 
sense of humor that is an inheritance of most 
Negroes, she exclaimed “Foh de Lawd, come 
look at young Gineral Andrew Jackson.” There- 
after young Joyner signed his letters “A. J. Joy- 
ner” and in response to any inquiries proudly 
stated the “A. J.” stood for “Andrew Jackson.” 
In later life he was invariably called by his 
friends and associates “Jack’’ Joyner, but his 
friend of more than 60 years standing, Thomas 


By Neil Newman 
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Editor's Note 


When Andrew Jackson Joyner died at 
Erdenheim Farm last summer, the Ameri- 
can Turf lost one of its oldest, most honored, 
and most colorful figures. George D. 
Widener, for whom Mr. Joyner trained for 
many years, was unwilling to allow the 
memory of such a man to lapse, and at his 
instigation Neil Newman, long a friend of 
Mr. Joyner, began the assemblage of ma- 
terial for the story of the great trainer's 
life. The first installment is published 
herewith, and the remainder will appear as 
it is completed and as space is available. 

According to present plans, the whole will 
be reset, revised as necessary, and publish- 
ed in book form at the end of its publica- 
tion in THE BLOOD-HORSE. Many readers of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE were acquainted person- 
ally with Mr. Joyner, and the unfolding of 
the story may recall to them incidents 
which deserve inclusion in the book. Such 
incidents, along with any corrections, addi- 
tions, or observations, will be most grate- 
fully received. They should be sent to Mr. 
Newman at 150 Prospect Park West, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


J. Healey, always referred to him as “Andrew 
Jackson.”" Curiously enough, in England, where 
he trained for the late Harry Payne Whitney 
from 1908 to 1915, he was always known as 
“Andrew Joyner.” 

Young Andrew Joyner received a good com- 
mon school education at Weldon. In between 
he assisted in the work on the plantation but 
between times he became an ardent fox-hunter 
and was reckoned a first class young man to 
hounds in Halifax County. 

In 1875 the dark clouds that had engulfed 
North Carolina for ten years lifted; the Demo- 
crats regained control of the legislature; the 
state constitution was amended, and the follow- 
ing year the native white element regained com- 
plete control of the state under that exceptional- 
ly capable governor, Zebulon B. Vance. 

By this time Andrew Joyner had absorbed 
about all the schooling possible in Weldon. He 
evinced not the slightest disposition to follow 
his father’s profession, nor did the law appeal 
to him. His uncle finally secured him a posi- 
tion helping the postmaster in Weldon, in about 
the autumn of 1875. For a little more than two 
years Andrew Joyner lived the humdrum life of 
a post office clerk; the work was practically 
all routine and he had ample opportunity for 
day-dreaming. 

It was the custom in rural post offices—and 
may still be for that matter—for the postmaster 
to go through all the undelivered mail, cata- 
logues, and advertising, once a month, and sort 
out the letters and packages from the catalogues 
and advertising. The former were sent to the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington, the latter 
consigned to the wastebasket or the stove. 

Early in January in 1878 such a scene was 
taking place in the post office at Weldon; the 
catalogues and advertising were given to young 
Andrew Joyner to dispose of. He ripped open 
a roll and the contents proved to be cuts of some 
of the outstanding race horses of the era. His 
fascinated eyes beheld Harry Bassett with James 
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Rowe up, Longfellow, Ten Broeck, Mollie Mc- 
Carty, Tom Ochiltree, and Parole. He never 
forgot the names of the horses. He was then 
17 years old, but they made in his youthful mind 
an impression that was never to be effaced. 

Such an impression did these pictures make 
upon him that he cut them out and pasted them 
on the wall of the post office, back of the counter 
where he could constantly look at them. And 
they bred within him the determination to go 
away and see some day, if possible, horses like 
those that looked down upon him daily from the 
post office wall. 

Weldon had a fair grounds that boasted a 
half-mile race rack. During the spring and also 
in the autumn owners and trainers frequently 
stopped off there for a few days between their 
northern and southern migrations and on such 
occasions it was the custom to hold short race 
meetings. Early in the spring of 1878 a tall 
sandy-haired man came to the post office to buy 
stamps. He noted the pictures of the race horses 
on the wall and asked young Andrew Joyner if 
he had ever seen any of those horses. Young 
Joyner replied in the negative but added he hoped 
to go north some day and visit the leading race 
tracks. 

The stranger thereupon asked Joyner if he 
would like to come to the Weldon Fair Grounds 
the next morning and watch some race horses 
being exercised. Young Joyner answered there 
was nothing he would like better, but added he 
would lose his job if he were absent from work 
the next morning. With an amused chuckle the 
stranger replied that the morning workouts 
would be concluded, the horses done up and put 
away, long before the doors of the post office 
opened for business. He then directed young 
Joyner to come to the Fair Grounds the fol- 
lowing morning at five o’clock and to ask for 
William P. Burch. 

At that time William P. Burch was 32 years 
old, having been born at Cheraw, South Carolina, 
in 1846. He joined the Confederate Army on 
the outbreak of the Civil War, enlisting in 
General Wade Hampton’s division, riding a 
Thoroughbred mare owned by himself. Later 
he became courier to General Butler, afterward 
governor of South Carolina. 

William P. Burch was well known in racing 
circles, as was his brother-in-law, Green B. Mor- 
ris, a native of Missouri. He was an exception- 
ally keen judge of human nature and a noted 
molder of character. In addition to Andrew 
Jackson Joyner, he was destined to be the men- 
tor of Gwyn Tompkins, originally a page in the 
Senate, later a newspaper reporter and finally a 
first-class trainer. His sons Preston M. and 
the late Selby Burch developed into noted train- 
ers under his tutelage, and George M. Odom, 
born in the neighboring state of Georgia, began 
as a jockey for William Burch and later grad- 
uated into one of the most competent trainers 
of the current century. In his long and useful 
life-—-Mr. Burch died at Saratoga on July 8, 
1926 —-he trained many high-class horses, such 
as the Spinaway and Withers winner Biggonet, 
Wade Hampton, Telie Doe, General Mart Geary, 
the Matron Stakes winner Grey Friar, the good 
sprinter Burch, and others. The last high-class 
horse he trained was My Own, winner of the 
Saratoga Cup and Maryland Handicap as a 3- 
year-old in 1926, developed by him prior to his 
death that year. 

Andrew Joyner slept but little that night, and 
before the break of day he was dressed, out of 
the house, and on his way to the fair grounds. 
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Mr. Burch was better than his word. He not 
only permitted young Joyner to go around the 
stables, and inspect the horses, he even per- 
mitted him to ride one in her work. This was 
the bay filly Annie G. then three years old, by 
*Phaeton (son of King Tom—Merry Sunshine and 
sire of Ten Broeck, King Alfonso, and Lisbon) 
out of Kate Anderson by *Sovereign. Annie 
G. was then the property of C. W. Medinger 
of Maryland, one of William Burch’s patrons 
who, with a partner, underwrote the race meet- 
ing at Weldon. 

Admittedly no Gil Patrick, Billy Walker, or 
Barbee, when he was hoisted on the back of 
Annie G., young Joyner acquitted himself ably 
in the work, so much so that Mr. Burch agreed 
to permit him to ride her in a race at the 
meeting on April 19. As may easily be realized 
Andrew Jackson Joyner was transported into 
the seventh heaven. Then and there Uncle Sam 
lost a potential postmaster general and the race 
course gained a recruit that was to win fame 
as a trainer on two continents. 

Young Joyner reported in time for work, but 
his thoughts were far from the post office. 
Annie G., racing in the name of C. W. Medinger, 
won the first race of the meeting at Weldon, 
the inaugural meeting of the Weldon Jockey 
Club, a purse for all ages on the opening day 
April 18, with Sister to Hatteras owned by 
William Wyche (with whom Andrew Joyner was 
destined to form a connection within the year) 
second, and A. Hare’s Little Fellow third. 

An act of Congress could not have kept Andrew 
Jackson Joyner chained to the post office the 
following day; he browbeat the postmaster into 
giving him the day off and bright and early he 
was at the Fair Grounds looking after Annie G. 
To cap the climax he found Annie G. had been 
entered with Andrew J. Joyner as owner and 
rider. Heaven had no richer gift. The race 
was the third on the program, a purse of $25 
for all ages, gentlemen riders, and four went 
to the post. 

I wish it could truthfully be stated that Annie 
G. and her young rider were victorious, but this 
is history and not a motion picture scenario. I 
am forced to confess that Annie G., ridden by 
Mr. A. J. Joyner, finished fourth in a field of 
four, the winner turning up in C. W. Medinger’s 
First Chance, ridden by W. P. Burch, with J. T. 
Pope’s Little Fellow second, J. W. Fawcett’s 
Piney Woods third, ‘‘A. Joyner’s’”’ Annie G. fourth 
and last, time 54 seconds. 

On the following day Annie G., now running 
in the name of C. W. Medinger, finished second 
to A. Hare’s Little Fellow with William Wyche’s 
Bill Day third. The race was a purse of $150, 
$50 to the second, all ages, 1’ miles over 
hurdles. Obviously Annie G. was a versatile per- 
former, but young Andrew Joyner was busy 
with his duties in the post office. 

When William P. Burch went North at the 
conclusion of the meeting Annie G. was left 
behind to be bred to Senator Ransom’s Red 
Dick, sire of William Wyche's good mare Suanna- 
noe, but when it was determined that Annie G. 
was barren to Red Dick, she was offered to 
Mr. Joyner to train and race over the Carolina 
circuit that autumn, 1878. This brought mat- 
ters to a focus; despite the opposition of his 
mother, his uncle, his sisters, the postmaster, 
and his friends he decided to accept it and re- 
sign his position in the postal department. 

One can readily understand the family opposi- 
tion. In those days racing was barely tolerated. 
The racing profession in the eyes of the public 
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BALLADIER 


Black, 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, 
by *North Star II 


From his first three crops there are 30 winners 
from 34 starters, or 88 per cent, including two 
horses which set track records in New York (RED 
SONNET, five furlongs in :58 at Jamaica, Youth- 
ful Stakes, etc.; ACROBAT, co-holder of track 
record at Empire City, five furlongs in :59'%5) 
Balladier is also sire of BRYAN STATION 
(Spalding Lowe Jenkins Stakes, etc.), BALLA 
ROSA (third in Polly Drummond Stakes), OP- 
PORTUNITY (third in Maplewood Stakes, etc.), 
BEST REWARD (winner of handicaps), and 
others. 

Balladier’s fourth crop now racing as 2-year- 
olds includes such tops as Chaco Ballard _(win- 
ner $7,500 Gen. Montgomery, etc.), SANTA CLAUS 
(beat Hoodoo, etc., in last start), QUICK DRAW, 
FIFTH, and STEP ACROSS (winners of condi- 
tion races in New York and at Pimlico), HIT 
TUNE and BALLACOLAS, winners of condition 
races on major tracks. 


Three fillies by BALLADIER sold at Keene- 
land in 1943 for an average of $1,934. At the 
Lexington fall sales the only colt by Balladier 
to be sold brought $3,100. 


$250 For Live Foal 


Last year Balladier had a full book. A limited 
number of seasons remain to approved mares. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM 


Joe A. Goodwin Lexington, Ky. 


1944 SEASON 


LITTLETOWN 


Bay, 1940 
J *Ambassador IV 
Jamestown Some | *Bobolink II 
Dazie____-_ { Fair Play 
| Toggery 
Wichita______ Ferd... *Royal Yoke 
(Little Visitor___. Sweep 


| Margaret Hastings 

Littletown raced only at two because of 
an injury. He started nine times and stamp- 
ed himself as a high-class race horse, win- 
ning three races, including the Joliet Stakes 
and Primer Stakes. Littletown also was 
once second and once third. He twice beat 
the 2-year-old champion Occupation. 

In the Joliet Stakes Littletown ran five 
furlongs in :5945 to beat Occupation (both 
carrying 122 pounds) by one and one-quar- 
ter lengths. In the Primer Stakes Little- 
town (under 120) won by one-half length 
from Occupation (117), 542 furlongs in 1:05. 

Littletown is one of Jamestown’s best 
sons, the others including the successful 
young sire Johnstown. Littletown has an 
excellent female family. He is the first foal 
of his dam, a good winner, and the second 
dam is the stakes winner and producer Lit- 
tle Visitor. Six of the third dam’s seven 
foals were winners. PRIVATE CONTRACT 
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was lower, if possible, than the theatrical pro- 
fession, and to all intents and purposes young 
Joyner was bluntly told by his uncle that if he 
persisted in his folly, he would bar his door to 
his errant nephew. 

Young Joyner however was adamant in his 
determination to cast his lot with the Thorough- 
bred horse. So with mingled emotions he bade 
his mother, his brother, his sisters, and his uncle 
good-by, and with the clothes on his back and 
a few dollars in his pocket he set out with Annie 
G. for the Carolina racing circuit. The records 
are silent as to the early results; in later years 
Mr. Joyner was loath to discuss the subject, 
other than by saying he “got by” without having 
to appeal to his uncle. 

Andrew Jackson Joyner displayed marked 
ability at an early age in his chosen profession. 
Early in 1879 he had the foresight to register 
his colors and he became a subscriber to Krik’s 
Guide. His colors were “Blue and White, Red 
and White Cap” and Ben Pope was listed as 
his jockey. In later years Ben Pope became a 
successful trainer of steeplechasers; he developed 
and trained Mackay Dwyer, Alfar, and other 
good winners for the Bonnie Brook Stable of the 
late George Saportas. 

In 1879 Andrew Jackson Joyner became as- 
sociated with William Wyche, whose “Blue with 
Red and White Sash” were carried to numerous 
victories by the good mare Suannanoe, Outcast, 
and Kate Long. Records of racing in the Caro- 
linas during that period are but fragmentary, 
but Krik’s Guide for 1879, under racing at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on October 13 records 
the victory of A. Joyner’s Annie G., which de- 
feated M. Moore's Col. Young in 54 seconds. 
This is the first recorded victory of Andrew 
Joyner as an owner and as a trainer. It was a 
four-furlong purse for all ages, worth $20 to the 
winner. 

The following day at the same course William 
Wyche’s Suannanoe, a 5-year-old chestnut mare 
by Red Dick—Lizzie Rogers, defeated Annie G. 
with J. S. Grant’s Cad third; the race was a 
purse of $80, all ages, $10 to the second, mile 
heats. The next day in a $125 purse for all ages, 
at 1% miles, the same three horses met again 
and finished in the same order. A day later, 
on October 16, in a half-mile purse of $30 for 
all ages, gentlemen riders, we find Cad, pro- 
grammed as owned and ridden by J. Joyner, 
finishing second to W. P. Bachelor’s Austral, 
with J. D. Whitaker’s Pill Box third and last. 

Five days later Andrew Joyner was back in 
his home town of Weldon for the meeting, and 
he ran Annie G. in a purse, half-mile heats. She 
was second in the first and second heats but 
was ruled out in the third, the race going to 
Pill Box with Ouida second. Annie G.’s last 
appearance in the Guide is shown at Weldon on 
October 23, a purse for all ages, won by Out- 
cast, with Suannanoe second. Annie G. was 
distanced. 

It is true that Andrew Joyner gained no 
wealth as a result of his first year on the Turf, 
but, as he expressed it, he “got by” and far 
from dampening his enthusiasm these minor 
successes whetted his appetite for greater ones. 
His mother, his uncle, and his sisters were hope- 
ful he would give up racing and return to busi- 
ness pursuits, but Joyner was not to be swayed 
by their entreaties. He felt that he needed a 
wider field for his activities and determined to 
go north. 

So in the Spring of 1880, in company with 
William Wyche, and with John Dancy, still a 
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familiar figure around New York race courses, 
as the general factotum, the Wyche horses start- 
ed for Ivy City. They loaded aboard the train 
at Weldon, changed to the boat at Norfolk and 
went up the Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River, and disembarked just below Washington. 
The horses walked to Ivy City. 

When his uncle failed in his efforts to dis- 
suade Andrew Joyner from throwing in his lot 
permanently with race horses, he accompanied 
his nephew to Norfolk and gave him this parting 
bit of advice, which the nephew always remem- 
bered and put to good advantage. In effect it 
was this: “Be honest and polite, and if you see 
anything you want to know about, ask. If you 
are refused, you will be no worse off.” 

Andrew Joyner, now 20 years old, had no 
horses; in fact he had no position. It is true 
he could always be sure of a meal and a stall 
to sleep in at William Wyche’s stable, but it 
was not for this he had left home. After a few 
days spent orienting himself, he ran across Wil- 
liam Burch who, on learning the facts, imme- 
diately put him to work taking care of some 
of the horses Mr. Burch was training. It was 
not long after that young Joyner rose to the 
position of foreman in the Burch stable and from 
that day on he never took a backward step. 

Shortly after his engagement by William P. 
Burch, Mr. Joyner became acquainted with 
James Rowe, then training the powerful stable 
of the Dwyer Brothers. James Rowe, who had 
made an enviable reputation as a jockey for 
Col. David McDaniel in the early ‘seventies, 
riding such high-class horses as Harry Bassett, 
Joe Daniels, Springbok, and others, was born in 
Richmond and as already noted had been Joy- 
ner’s boyhood idol. Increasing weight had caused 
Mr. Rowe's retirement from the saddle; for a 
short time he rode in races at Madison Square 
Garden with Jimmie Brown, but he ultimately 
became a_ trainer. Before succeeding Eph 
Snedecker as trainer for the Dwyers he had 
trained for a Mr. Bernard and a Mr. Hitchcock. 
Bramble was the first high-class horse he trained. 
When he died at Saratoga in 1929 he had 
trained more great horses than any man who 
ever lived, here or abroad. 

Mr. Joyner always thought James Rowe was 
the greatest trainer he had ever known, and 
stated that what little skill he possessed was 
the result of Mr. Rowe's tuition. He frequently 
said he wished he could turn out his horses 
looking as well as those of James Rowe. 

In 1880 the “big horse” in the Dwyer stable 
was the 3-year-old bay colt Luke Blackburn, 
a son of *Bonnie Scotland--Nevada, bred by 
Captain Franklin near Nashville, Tenn. Bramble, 
the Dwyer Brothers’ first high-class horse, was 
also by *Bonnie Scotland and it was this that 
impelled them to buy Luke Blackburn near the 
close of his first season on the Turf in 1879. 

According to Mr. Joyner Luke Blackburn 
had more sheer power than any horse he ever 
saw. Standing about 15:2, he was a bright gay 
with both hind pasterns white, he had enormous 
quarters and gaskins, and ran with his head 
high in the air. He lost his first start at Louis- 
ville in the spring, finishing third to Fonso and 
Kinkead in the Phoenix Hotel Stakes. He was 
then brought East and at Jerome Park between 
June 3 and June 12 won five races. The racing 
scene then shifted to Gravesend (as the guides 
have it, actually it was Sheepshead Bay), the 
first meeting at that course of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club, organized by Winston Churchill's 
maternal grandfather, Leonard Jerome. 
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Luke Blackburn had few stakes engagements, 
but he had two at Sheepshead Bay, the Tidal. 
Stakes and the Coney Island Handicap and he’ 
won them in effortless fashion. He had now 
won seven races in succession, and his next en- 
gagement was on June 26, four days after he 
won the Coney Island Handicap, in a purse ati 
114%, miles in which he was weighted at 118 
pounds. The race looked like a certainty for: 
the Dwyer colt, the stable was supremely con- 
fident, and Andrew Jackson Joyner determined, 
to have a flyer on the Rowe-trained 3-year-old_ 
He did not have much money but he scraped 
together ten dollars and blithely betting it on. 
Luke Blackburn at 7/10, went up in the stand: 
to watch *Bonnie Scotlands’ son roll home: 
To his horror Luke Blackburn fell in the run+ 
ning, and Mr. Rowe joshed him later that it- 
was the weight of the Joyner money that brought. 
about Luke Blackburn's fall. Mr. Joyner then. 
and there decided there were no sure things: 
in racing and he solemnly vowed he would neve& 
over-bet himself again. This resolution wag 
strengthened by the fact Luke Blackburn was 
unbeaten the balance of the year, winning —_ 
remaining 15 starts. 

For more than three years Andrew tanned 
Joyner remained with William Burch and year 
by year added to his knowledge of horses, their 
whims and their ways. He always was a keem 
observer and frequently visited other stables to. 
trainers prepared their charges. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Owned by Louis J. Lepper 
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By Wise Counsellor—-Hauton—by High Time: 
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Quinn Case 


Jockey Matt Quinn, appearing before the Mary- 
land State Racing Commission at Baltimore De- 
cember 10, denied that he had offered a $150 
bribe to Jockey Joseph Pannell to pull a horse 
at Marlboro November 27. He said, instead, that 
he had heard from an unidentified tout that Pan- 
nell had been bribed, that he met Pannell and 
Jockey Wilbur Rudert at breakfast shortly after, 
and that he had asked Pannell if there was any 
truth in the statement he had heard. Jockey 
Rudert corroborated this story. 

The commission’s case, badly crippled by the 
death of Jockey Pannell in a spill at Charles 
Town December 9, consisted largely of testimony 
by Marlboro stewards, who testified they had 
seen Pannell sign a statement accusing Quinn of 
offering him the bribe, and that they had heard 
Mrs. Pannell dictate a corroborating statement. 
Trainer Leonard Carver, who saddled the horse 
Pannell was offered the bribe to pull, said Pannell 
had told him he thought he might get bumped 
around in the race in question because he had re- 
fused a bribe, and Trainer Cleveland Skinker 
testified that he also had heard Pannell make 
this statement. 

In the absence of Mrs. Pannell, the commission 
decided to withhold action until she could appear. 


« « »» 


T. R. A. Meeting 


Representatives of 32 race tracks met in New 
York December 7 and 8, this being the annual 
election meeting of the Thoroughbred Racing 
Associations of the United States, Inc. Business 
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of the meeting was not made public. Harry A. 
Parr, head of the Pimlico track, was elected 
president, succeeding John C. Clark, of Hialeah 
Park, who had served two terms. Carleton F. 
Burke was made vice president, James E. Dooley 
was elected secretary, and George M. Francis, 
of Belmont Park, is treasurer. Alex M. Robb 
continues as executive secretary. 

The board of directors of the organization was 
increased to nine by election of Eugene Mori, of 
Garden State Park, and Major Louie A. Beard, 
of Keeneland. Other members of the board are 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Parr, Mr. Dooley, Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Burke, Col. Matt J. Winn, and Benjamin F-. 
Lindheimer. 

The meeting reaffirmed the intention of racing 
to continue in its assistance of the war effort 
through voluntary contributions. It was an- 
nounced that the tracks had already contributed 
and raised $4,200,000 in 1943 and that the pros- 
pective total for the year was $4,600,000, making 
a total of more than $7,700,000 for the two years 
the United States has been in the war. Besides 
the direct payments to various war relief organi- 
zations and charities, tracks have been instru- 
mental in the sale of $35,000,000 worth of war 
bonds and stamps. 


«« »» 


Sixteen. After leading Charles Town riders 
with 13 winners through the first week, Carson 
rode through the second at a dizzy pace. Twice 
he got triples, twice he got four winners, twice 
he got one, for a total of 16 in the week. S. Pa- 
lumbo, long an adjunct of the half-milers, got 
a triple December 11, got only a tie with Kirk 
even for the day. 


sire. 


and England. 


Return for one year if mare does not 
prove in foal. 


Moorestown, Burlington County 


One of America’s Best Bred Sires 


“EASTON | 


Brown, 1931, by Dark Legend—*Phaona, by Phalaris 


*Easton made his first season at stud in America in 1941 and his first Ameri- 
can crop will race as 2-year-olds next season. 
England before he was imported to America stamped him as a successful young 
From his first three crops he has stakes winners or winners in three 
countries. His male line has produced many top sires and *Easton’s dam is a 
daughter of Phalaris, sire of Fairway, *Pharamond II, *Sickle, Manna, and others. 

*Easton himself was a winner in three countries and stakes winner of 639,- 
140 francs and £3,369. He raced in three seasons and won in France, Belgium, i 
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AGRARIANK 


Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by Pen 
(Property of Frank J. Heller) 


A Staying Son of a Leading Sire 


Agrarian Sired Smacked, Winner $10,00}King | 
Governor’s Handicap 


Agrarian was a high-class horse of stam; 
with a great burst of speed. In the Chesapy 
Stakes he made the great Cavalcade break { 
track record to beat him a length and a quart 
coming from behind to run down Discovery, Tj 
Supply, Singing Wood, Time Clock and othg 
Agrarian carried equal weights with Discovg, 
and Time Supply. In the Kentucky Derby, Ag 
rian was forced back to nearly last by jaf 
ming on the first turn, but gained on the lea 
down the back stretch. Making his run on . 
far turn, Agrarian was jammed again, but ca * 
through the stretch to be third to Cavalcade gq. 
Discovery, and going fastest of all at the & 
These two races tell the story of Agrarian’s cli. 
courage and stamina. He was cut out to by 
great race horse, but a bowed tendon cut short his career. 

Mary Jane was a stakes winner of the Ashland Oaks, Kentucky Oaks and Raceland Derby an 
grand producer. She is dam of four good winners, including the stakes winner Lucky Chance. Bourif,, 
Lass, his second dam, was an extraordinary producer, and is inbred to Kentucky Belle II, an exe 
tional broodmare and full sister to Hanover. 


BOOK FULL 


BOLD IRISHMAN 


Bay, 1936, by *Sir Gallahad III—Erin, by Transmute 
(Property of Wheatley Stable) 
Winner of Pimlico Futurity 


King 
Babylo: 
nishin 


Bold Irishman was a level-headed, smooth-gaited, powerful son of *Sir Gallahad III which impr 
ed as his 2-year-old season advanced. He won four races at two and was second four times and th 
once, from 16 starts. He climaxed his juvenile career with a victory in the Pimlico Futurity, in w 
he beat Our Boots, winner of the Belmont Futurity, and the great Whirlaway. Unfortunately, 
Irishman bowed a tendon in the Pimlico Futurity, and never regained his full powers. He started 
once at three, and won a stake at four, placed second once, from six starts. 

*Sir Gallahad III, sire of Bold Irishman, is a son of *Teddy, and one of the greatest sires ¢ 
known in America. Erin, dam of Bold Irishman, was a stakes winner and is an excellent br 
mare. She is dam of the stakes winners Mag Mell and Eire, in addition to Bold Irishman, and 
others winners. The second dam Rosie O'Grady, by Hamburg, won the Fashion and Clover Stakes 
placed in the Saratoga Special, Spinaway and Belmont Futurity. The third dam Cherokee Rose Il 
full sister to Pennant, sire of Equipoise. The next dam *Royal Rose is half-sister to Pink Domi 


dam of Sweep, leading sire and leading broodmare sire. vinner 
Bold Irishman makes his first season at stud in 1944. Ke 
BOOK FULL 
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FARM 
NKING COLE 


ennagrown, 1928, by *Pharamond II—Golden Melody, 
by *Mont d’Or 

(Property of Ogden Phipps) 

0,00) King Cole’s dam, Golden Melody, is half-sister 

to Whirlaway’s dam 


stami 
Sapeg 


King Cole was a good 2-year-old, winning the 
Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion Stakes and 
pushing second in the Futurity, with Whirlaway 
quarfird in a field of 14. At three King Cole won 
Paumonok Handicap, Withers Stakes (beat- 
othe Robert Morris and Porter's Cap), Shevlin 
iscOV@iskes and was second to Whirlaway in the 
Stakes (beating Our Boots and Por- 
“ler’'s Cap), all carrying 126 pounds. At two and 
hree King Cole won seven races and was 14 
imes in the money out of 17 starts. He was a 


a ‘Borse of class, with good speed that he carried a 

re hile and three-sixteenths. 

- © @*Pharamond II sired Menow, leading sire of 

CPyear-olds in 1942. King Cole’s dam, Golden 


felody, is also dam of the “stakes winner Nation- — 
Anthem, and half sister to the dam of Whirlaway and Reaping Reward (which is three-fourths | 
A al®rother in blood to King Cole, and is sire of stakes winners). His grandam Ormonda produced Brevity, | 
‘eaten a head in the Kentucky Derby, and Osmand, beaten a head in the Kentucky Derby and winner | 
1 CX? $157,975. It’s Whirlaway’s female line, the *Berriedale Branch of the No. 8 Family. | 


BOOK FULL 
Brown, 1933, by *Teddy—Lady Emmeline, by King James | : 


(Property of Walter T. Wells) 
A True Son of *Teddy out of Lady Emmeline, full sister to Spur 


impr Kenty won nine races, was third in the Gittings Handicap, and broke the track record at Oak- 
id th#wn Park for a mile and 70 yards. He was a game and durable race horse. Kenty bears the un- 
istakable stamp of his sire *Teddy. *Teddy transmitted his conformation, good size, perfect feet 
d legs, and expression about the head to his sons as few horses have done in modern times. Along 
ith courage *Teddy transmitted uniformly good dispositions and intelligence which his sons pass on. 
ety is one of the most majestic sons of *Teddy at stud today. 
Kenty’s first crop consisted of two foals, Kenty Miss and Kenty Lad. Kenty Miss was a stakes 
inner at two, and a game race mare. Kenty’s second crop are two-year-olds in 1943. 
Lady Emmeline produced 8 winners of $84,452 from 10 foals. She is full sister to the grand stakes a 
winner Spur, paternal grandsire of Questionnaire, and full sister to Silencia, dam of Dark Secret, twice 
kinner of the Jockey Club Gold Cup. 
Kenty is one of the best bred sons of *Teddy in the world. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


SIDE from the stakes event at Bay Meadows 

on the December 11 program, the principal 
race was a $2,500 overnight handicap at 14. 
miles. It drew five starters, among which Miss 
C. Jelm’s Bull Reigh was made a 13-to-10 favor- 
ite. One reason, aside from Bull Reigh’s form, 
may have been the fact that he was ridden by 
Jockey Johnny Longden, who was having a per- 
sonal Johnny Longden Day. He had already 
had three winners, and he brought Bull Reigh in 
by a margin of four lengths. In these four races 
he was behind at only two calls, and even 
in these instances was hustling the pacemaker. 
Bull Reigh is by *Bull Dog—Risque Reigh, by 
Reigh Count, and was bred by Reigh Count’s 
owner, John D. Hertz. 

The feature was supported by a combination 
race, and as usual a horse not entered to be claim- 
ed was the winner. This was Bullpen; he was 
also owned by Miss Jelm, also ridden by Jockey 
Longden, also by *Bull Dog, also won by a good 
margin. Three of these four facts were also true 
of Bulwark, winner of the fifth event of the day, 
under the silks of A. G. Tarn. Thus Longden 
rode three sons of *Bull Dog to victory in three 
consecutive races, winning by from three to four 
lengths in all three cases. Bulwark and Bullpen 
were bred by Coldstream Stud. 

To complete his day, Longden rode Autocrat to 
victory in the Salinas Handicap, run as the eighth 
race, to give himself five winners for the day. It 
was the first such feat at Bay Meadows since the 
late Earl Dew rode five winners in 1940. 
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The current week is the closing one for Bay 
Meadows, which will end 63 days of racing on 
December 18. It has already been announced 
that the track will ask for spring dates in 1943. 
The exact dates desired have not been reported. 


Autocrat Ends a Streak 


SALINAS HANDICAP, Bay Meadows, Dec. 11, $5,000 added, 2-year- 

olds, one mile. Time, :23%5, :47, 1:12%5, 1:385%%, track fast. Stakes 
division, $4,320, $1,000, $400, $200. 
Autocrat, 114 (Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Grimes) 
Shut Up, 110, Menow—Dolette (Erlanger Stable) ee * 
Sirde, 122, *Mio d’Arezzo—Risky Miss (A. Drumheller) 
Valdina Andire, 112, Osculator—Annendire (A. Ichelson) 

Others, Bizerte 109, Sandy Watson 108, Barnello 114, Six Trix 105, 
Skillman 107, Jade Boy 111, Royal Casino 111, Okana 103, Mon-0- 
Haste 106, Sun Goose 110. Mrs. J. B. Burnstein entry, Okana and Sun 
Goose. Winning jockey, Johnny Longden. 

With a string of four victories immediately be- 
hind him, Allen Drumheller’s Sirde was made an 
odds-on favorite for the race. He got away alert- 
ly but soon dropped back, while Bizerte went out 
to set the pace, hotly engaged by Barnello. As 
these two were killing each other off, Johnny 
Longden was inching forward with Autocrat, 
which had aiways been fairly well placed, and 
when the leaders failed Autocrat went to the 
front and built up a good lead. Sirde, after mov- 
ing up steadily to the stretch turn, offered a bold 
bid in the upper stretch, reaching second place. 
The effort was too much and he hung, was nar- 
rowly beaten for second place by a late rush from 
Shut Up. 

Autocrat has started 14 times, won four races, 
finished second three times, third twice, and has 
earned $8,857. 

Spooky, winner Tia Juana Futurity, six foals. 
Winners, Boogie Man, Spindletop (Betsy Ross 


HIGH STRUNG 


Chestnut, 1926 
By High Time—Emotion, by Friar Rock 
An Outstanding Son of High Time 
Winner of $156,390 
Sire of 8 2-Year-Old Winners 


In High Strung’s first eight crops were 44 start- 
ers, of which 32 are winners to date. Five others 
have placed, leaving only five which have raced 
unplaced in all starts to this season. From his 
ninth crop of foals, 2-year-olds this season, High 
Strung is the sire of eight winners to date from 
10 starters. 


FEE $500 LIVE FOAL 


Russell Cave Pike 


High Hope Farm Stallions 


1944 SEASON 


Pacilities of this farm are available to board mares. 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


(Douglas M. Davis) 


“HALCYON GIFT 


Bay, 1935 
By Manna—Kingfisher, by *Ksar 
Stakes Winner in England 
Son of a Brilliant Sire 
From a Family of Top Sires 


At two *Haleyon Gift placed in the Ham Pro- 
duce Stakes and Gatwick Foal Plate. At three 
he placed in Derby Trial and October Handicap. 
At four he won Carew Handicap, placed in Lin- 
colnshire, Brighton Cup, Doverridge Handicap, and 
at five won Coventry Handicap, placed in Brotes- 
dale Handicap. He led his Derby field at the 
end of 1 1-4 miles. His female line is that of 
*Wrack, *Rhodes Scholar, Canon Law, St. James, 
other top sires. 


FEE $200 LIVE FOAL 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Stakes), Ghostflyer, Charlieinfeld, Autocrat 
(stakes, above). MISS FANNIE, winner 21 races, 
five foals. Winners, Charlnat, Jack Knight, How- 


High Time { Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 
Noonday by Domino—*Sundown 
* i J Mordant by War Dance—Magdala 
Lucrative Lucre by St. Serf—*Fairy Gold 
AUTOCRAT (Chestnut gelding, 1941) 
Pillory f Olambala by *Ornus—Blue and White 
Hester Prynne by Disguise—Witchcraft 
Marathon by Martagon— ulee 
ies Fannie \ Ethel Carr by Bannockburn—Gertrude Elliott 
(American family; *Medley mare No. 1) 


P. T. Chinn, breeder; Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Grimes, owner; T. D. Grimes, 
trainer. 


ard Lee, Spooky (stakes, producer, above). ETHEL 
CARR, winner three seasons, nine foals. Winners, 
Miss Fannie (producer, above), Ethel Welles, My 
First, Desire (dam of the stakes winner Wise 
Duke), Larry B., Jadda (Highland Stakes), 
Louis Adair, Colonel Carr. Producer, Annie Gil- 
more. 


«« »» 


More D 


Racing’s already embarrassing  pari-mutuel 
turnover mounted by $147,199,537 in 1943, came 
to a new record total of $710,779,432, according 
to a compilation by the Associated Press. With 
this record went another, of course, as $32,534,- 
484.30 went into the treasuries of the 15 racing 
states included in the compilation. The gain, of 
course, was made despite the inactivity of such 
tracks as Delaware Park, Santa Anita Park, 
Hollywood Park, Hialeah Park, and Tropical 
Park, as well as a few minor establishments. 


Such reports naturally tend to create an er- 
roneous popular impression of a sport which is 
actually very rich, but not that rich. Politicians 
particularly, having been blinded by the $710,- 
000,000 figure, are not likely to see much else. 
In actual practice, something like $625,500,000 
goes back to bettors, estimating the pari-mutuel 
take, including breakage, at a trifle more than 
12 per cent. This leaves the tracks with about 
$85,000,000, of which $32,500,000 goes to state 
treasuries, and about $20,000,000 into purses. 
This leaves something like $32,750,000 for the 
race tracks. There is no way to estimate ac- 
curately the cost of maintenance and the salaries 
of the thousands of race track employees, nor the 
real estate and other taxes which are paid to city 
and county governments. But these items natu- 
rally run to considerable money, and after cor- 
poration and excess profit taxes are deducted 
race tracks, though not exactly objects of char- 
ity, are far less opulent than the original figures 
would suggest to the casual onlooker. 

Figures on the individual states and tracks are 
not yet available, though THE BLOOD-HORSE hopes 
to be able to present such a breakdown of the 
betting figures after the first of the year. In New 
York, however, some totals are available. Bet- 
ting in that State reached $287,403,321, or more 
than a third of the national total. To the State 
went $18,511,987 in direct pari-mutuel tax, which 
was just about double the 1942 figure. Admission 
taxes added $692,491 to this total, and the $92,711 
which is in the fund for uncashed tickets will 
eventually go, almost in entirety, to the state. 

These figures account for 222 days of racing, 
of which 181 days represent Thoroughbred 
competition, the remainder being made up of 


Money 
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harness horse meetings. The betting total on 
running races, as compiled by THE BLOOD-HORSE, 
was $267,979,226, leaving the harness race total 
at a little less than $20,000,000 for 41 days. 


| CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT | 


For Sal . Stallion CHANCE SWEET, 1935, by Chance 
©: Play—Notion, by The Finn. $500. Breezy 
Hill Farms, 720 Broad Street, Clinton, N. J. 


ene ~Age 39, married, one child. 
Position Wanted: American by adoption, Irish by 
birth. Raised in atmosphere of foxhunting, ‘chasing 
with father in Ireland. Experienced in breeding, rais- 
ing, breating, schooling Thorowghbred hunters and 
‘chasers. Would like to contact owner, or prospective 
owner of small combination hunting and ‘chasing stable. 
Wife capable secretary with 10 years experience as pri- 
vate secretary to secretary of leading university. . In- 
terview. Box JK, THE BLoop-Horss. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


Worms 
STEALING YOUR WINNINGS? 


You can’t condition a horse to win races if worms 
are holding him back! Get rid of these parasites 
that bring on more maladies than any other cause. 
Use safe, dependable “Thoroughbred STRON- 
GYLEZINE” ... recommended by men like Vernon 
Mercer, Leon Meyer, Joseph Thyben, L. M. Vor- 
demberge! 

“Thoroughbred STRONGYLEZINE” is non- 

toxic—never puts a horse off his feed or loses evena 
single day’s training. Easy to give. Requires no tub- 
ing, no drenching, no starving. Can be used with 
complete safety for horses in training, sucklings, 
yearlings, and brood mares. 
Price—$3.00 per bottle—$30.00 per 
dozen. From your dealer or postpaid 
from us. (Send name of dealer. Get 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.’’) 
Post Office Box 300—Lima, Pa. 


California Representative: 
KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY | 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies _ 


Leg Paint, Liniment, etc. 


3. 
d. 
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FLORIDA 


Tropical Park 


F the entries for the Inaugural Handicap on 

December 15 were any indication, Tropical 
Park will have no difficulty about horses, for the 
race closed with a total of 37 entries and it seem- 
ed probable that it would be split into two divi- 
sions. Woolford Farm’s Signator was assigned 
top weight of 118 pounds, and other eligibles in- 
cluded the 1942 winner Dispose, Mettlesome, Pig 
Tails, Harvard Square, Cabin Creek, Bright Wil- 
he, Believe, Best Reward, and K. Dorko. 

Florida racing, because of its difficulty last 
year, is being watched with more than usual 
interest this season. Commentators have gener- 
ally reserved judgment, for though Florida is re- 
ported to be well supplied with winter visitors 
this season, both of the Miami tracks have trans- 
portation problems, not being very accessible 
under wartime conditions. 

Best argument, in this respect, is that the oper- 
ators of Tropical Park are men who usually know 
what they are doing, and they express complete 
optimism regarding the forthcoming season. 


« « »» 


Ne Ducking. B. H. Kodama’s 3-year-old filly 
The Duck, a Swashbuckler filly which had won 
five races this season, fell shortly after the start 
of the sixth race at the Fair Grounds December 
9, breaking her neck. There were two claims 
in for The Duck, and Mrs. Laura Froehlich 
outdrew Bishop Brothers, got a dead filly for 
$2,000. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


2-Year-Old List Correction 


In the list of sires and 2-year-old winners pub- 
lished last week, Renraw, by Reaping Reward, 
by some mischance was credited with two wins. 
Renraw has won only one race. The total of 21 
races credited to Reaping Reward’s 2-year-olds 
was correct as printed. 


In the published list Count Gallahad was 
credited with seven 2-year-old winners. This did 
not include Galacry, brown filly out of Amscray, 
by Supremus, which won a maiden race at the 
Hipodromo de las Americas December 2. Daily 
Racing Form’s Mexican edition including the re- 
sult had not arrived at the time the statistics 
were published. In most lists of this sort a few 
races have to be omitted because the reports 
have not been received. 


« « »» 


Belmont's Stables 


The board of directors of Belmont Park on De- 
cember 6 took the somewhat revolutionary action 
of deciding to permit no more leases for stables. 

It has been usual for the track to have about 
1,000 stalls under lease, out of a total of 1,800 
available, and of course the leased stalls, even 
when not in use, were unavailable for general 
use. Leases which are now in force will not be 
disturbed, the board decided, but stalls not occu- 
pied by the lessees may be used as the track 
see fit, with rebates made to the lessees. 

Effect of the action is to increase considerably 
the stall space available for smaller stables. 


BIMELECH 


No. 1 family 


Withers; and third in Classic Stakes. 


lines for a half-century. 


BLUE LARKSPUR 


No. 8 family 


stakes winners. 


IDLE HOUR STOCK FARM CO. 


INCORPORATED 


(Col. E. R. Bradley, President) 


Bay, 1937, by Black Toney—*La 
Troienne, by *Teddy 


Bimelech’s first foals are yearlings and they are outstanding individuals. The best yearlings at 
Idle Hour Farm are his sons and daughters. Winner of $248,745, Bimelech is one of the best bred and 
one of the best race horses ever produced at this farm. He won 11 of 15 starts, was twice second, once 
third, and was unbeaten at two. He won the Saratoga Special, Hopeful, Belmont Futurity, Pimlico 
Futurity, Blue Grass Stakes, Derby Trial, Preakness, Belmont Stakes; was second in Kentucky Derby, 


Bimelech is a brother to the grand stakes mare, Black rw (winner of seven straight races at } 
two, also winner of the Florida Derby, American Derby, C. C. A. Oaks, Maryland Handicap at three) 
and to the Selima Stakes winner, Big Hurry. Bimelech's sire line has been one of the best American 


Bay, 1926, by Black Servant— 
Blossom Time, by *North Star II 


Blue Larkspur, winner of $273,000, has been an outstanding sire; his get include top colts and 
fillies. His daughters which have been retired are proving brilliant producers. They include dams of 
the stakes winners, Durazna, Twilight Tear, By Jimminy, Miss Dogwood, By Conscript, Hard Lu, 
Devil’s Thumb, and Bless Me. Blue Larkspur himself is sire of the current stakes winners Best 
Seller, Boysy, Blue Pennant, Bonnet Ann, and eight two-year-old winners to date. He has many other 


All fees in advance. All applications must be made in writing by owners of mares. For an addition- 
al ten per cent (10°) of the iad fee a live foal will be insured. If mare fails to produce a live foal 
fee will be returned. No return privilege. No money refunded unless so insured. No barren mares will 
be bred without a satisfactory veterinary certificate. 


Address: 


OLIN GENTRY 


FEE $1,000 


FEE $1,000 
BOOK FULL 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Saturday, December 18, 1943 


Jockey Pannell Killed 


The 19-year-old apprentice, Joseph W. Pan- 
nell, was killed almost instantly in a _ three- 
horse spill at Charles Town December 9, while 
his recent bride watched the accident from the 
stands. Patrol Judge Charles Gormley reported 
that Pannell’s mount, Five-o-Four, ran up on 
the heels of another horse and fell. Inmate, 
ridden by Vincent Bracciale, fell over Five-o- 
Four, and Purport crashed into the tangle, throw- 
ing Ken Robertson. Neither of the other boys 
was seriously injured, but Pannell’s neck was 
broken, and he was dead on arrival at the hos- 
ital. 

. The apprentice, who had been leading rider 

the recent Marlboro meeting, was under con- 
tract to J. H. Louchheim. He was a native of 
Avondale, Pa. He was to have been the prin- 
cipal witness at a meeting of the Maryland 
State Racing Commission December 10, with 
regard to the examination of Jockey M. Quinn, 
who, Pannell had told Marlboro stewards, had 
offered him $150 to pull a horse. 


«« »» 


Gay Bit Rests 


Bobanet Stable’s Gay Bit, a Gay Monarch 
gelding purchased last fall from S. Bryant Ott, 
won his seventh consecutive race at the Fair 
Grounds December 8, the last three being for 
his new owner. Trainer Albert Dunne said 
afterward that the 3-year-old would be given 
a rest for several weeks, and would then be pre- 
pared for an engagement in the Louisiana Derby 
on February 12. 
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Charles Town Sale 


Six horses in training were disposed of in an 
auction at the Charles Town paddock December 
11, the top price being $1,800, paid for F. C. 
Jones’ Appeal Agent, a 2-year-old by Zacaweista. 
Appeal Agent was declared to have been stimu- 
lated for a winning race at Pimlico November 11, 
and subsequently his owner was suspended two 
years and the entry of Appeal Agent barred un- 
til he came to a new ownership. The summary: 
Appeal Agent, br. g., 2, by Zacaweista—Triple 

Oy G. Y. Booker $1,800 
Newfoundland, b. c., 4, by Discovery—Snowshoe, 

by F. Castro 600 
Oak Queen, ch. f., 3, by Chestnut Oak—Omar 

Queen, by *Omar Khayyam 

Mrs. M. Dannenberg 175 
Rough Going, br. g., 5, by Brokers Tip—Rough 


F. Castro 200 
Neon Light, b. h., 7, by Lee O. Cotner—Largo 
Light, by *Light Brigade_____..-_----- G. Harris 25 


Miquelon, ch. g., 9, by *Blue Pete—Mary Barton, 
R. Marchant 30 


Ministerial Alliance 


The Hot Springs Ministerial Alliance, which 
presumably means only the preachers in Hot 
Springs, has asked Arkansas’ Governor Homer 
M. Adkins to oppose the issuance of a racing 
permit to Oaklawn Park this year, as an “inde- 
fensible waste of war material.” 

A similar request was made last spring, after 
the track had already been given dates. Governor 
Adkins recommended that the Arkansas State 
Racing Commission cancel the meeting, but after 
the commission refused to do so, did not pursue 
the matter further. 


ANDY K. 


Bay, 1937 


By Jack High—Alice Foster, by 
Pataud 


(Owned by Mr. A. Pelleteri) 


Andy K. entered the stud in 1942, 
and in his first season 23 mares 
| were bred to him. From. those 
| mares he is sire of 22 weanlings. He 
has proved himself very sure with 

his mares and his foals are grand 
individuals. 
Andy K. was a winner of six 
races at two, three, and four, and a 
| stakes winner at two and three. He 
was also four times second and six 
| times third. Andy K. was disquali- 
fied in two other winning races. His 
earnings amounted to $72,560. 
At two Andy K. won four of his 
nine starts, placed in four others. 
| In two winning races (a maiden 
| race and the United States Hotel 
Stakes) he was disqualified. He won 
| the Arlington Futurity and _ the 
Champagne Stakes (under top 
weight of 124 lbs., by six lengths), 
was second in the Hopeful (under 
top weight of 126, beaten a neck by Bimelech, 
| 122), and third in the Saratoga Special (under top 
weight). 
| At three he won the Kent Handicap (under top 
} weight), Peter Pan Handicap (by four lengths), 
was third in the Chesapeake Stakes (under top 


| Old Frankfort Pike 


FEE $200 Approved mares. Fee due if mare sold or leaves state. 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM | 


(Horace N. Davis) 


weight), Belmont Stakes, and Dwyer Stakes. At 
four he was second in the Yonkers Handicap and 
Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap. Andy 
possessed extreme speed which he could carry 
over a route, and his bearing out cost him several 
important races. 


RETURN 


Lexington, Ky. 
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BARRE GRANITE 


Chestnut, 1937 
By Wise Counsellor—Granite Dust, 
SEASON 1944 
Barre Granite, a magnificent individual, was one of the fastest 
sons of Wise Counsellor and possessed all the qualifications of an 
outstanding race horse, but his racing career was cut short by an 
injury suffered in his 2-year-old season. Sarre Granite started 
five times as a 2-year-old, winning two races. He was beaten a 
nese in the Richard Johnson Stakes by Victory Morn. Barre 
Granite set the early pace in the Breeders’ Futurity, running the 
first half-mile in 45 seconds flat. For conformation, speed, and 
good temperament this young stallion is unexcelled. 
Free To Approved Mares. Only 10 Seasons Available. 
Make Application to 


W. M. INGRAM 
771 West Main Street 


by Sweep On 


Lexington, Ky. 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:1145 and being second to War 
Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Standing at 
CRESTWOOD FARM 
(Thomas Carr Piatt) 
Spurr Pike Lexington, Ky. Phone 2942 


BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 


1944 SEASON 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 
$1,000 Return Book Full 


“PHARAMOND Il 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Brown, 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by 
Chaucer 
$500 Return Book Full 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
Bay, 1934, by *Sir Gallahad I1J—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$250 Return 


Sir Damion’s first crop of foals are racing 
this season. From seven foals he has out 
five winners to date. 


Return privilege is allowed for the year 
1945, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1944. Should the stallion die or be un- 
fit for service in 1945 money will be refunded. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 
Fees to be paid July 1, 1944. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 


Lexington Beaumont Farm Kentucky 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


EASTERN SALES PLANS 


N the Washington Times-Herald last week 

Rhoda Christmas reported a meeting of sev- 
eral members of the Virginia Horsemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held Sunday, December 5 at the Warren 
Green Hotel in Warrenton, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the new situation with regard to year- 
ling sales in the East. Invitations had gone out 
to all breeders who had consigned yearlings to 
the sales at Meadow Brook in September, but, 
owing partly to transportation difficulties, only 
a few attended. 

Present were Alexander Mackay-Smith, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Horsemen’s Association; Dr. 
Frank A. O’Keefe, owner of Pine Brook Farm, 
Warrenton; Judge W. A. Metzger, of Leesburg; 
Dr. Robert L. Humphrey, of Middleburg; George 
T. Fisher, representing Lt. Walter P. Chrysler's 
North Wales Stud; David N. Rust, Jr., owner of 
Rockridge Farm, Leesburg; Hubert Phipps, pub- 
lisher of the Hastern Breeder, Warrenton; and 
Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh, of Springsbury Farm, 
Berryville. 

The group decided to ask the Fasig-Tipton 
Company to continue its Eastern sales; agreed 
that the auctions should be held as soon after the 
Keeneland sales as possible; appointed a commit- 
tee composed of Dr. Humphrey, Mrs. Green- 
halgh, and Frank B. Hills of Morven Stud to 
confer with Fasig-Tipton Company. Since the 
Keeneland sales will be held the last week in 
July it appeared likely that the Meadow Brook 
auctions—if they again are held at the Meadow 
Brook Club—will be early in August. 


«« »» 


Horse-of-the-Year Season 


Daily Racing Form, on December 13, published 
the result of its annual poll of its trackmen, 
handicappers, and columnists regarding the 
“horse of the year’ in various divisions. Best 
chance for an argument involved the leading 2- 
year-old colt; Platter took the honor with 10 
votes of the 24 cast, eight going to Occupy, five 
to Pukka Gin, and one to Lucky Draw. Durazna 
likewise failed to gain a plurality, getting eight 
votes as leading 2-year-old filly, with six going 
to Bee Mac, five to Twilight Tear, three to Miss 
Keeneland, and one each to Cocopet and Boo- 
jiana. 

In the handicap division Market Wise and 
Vevil Diver shared honors with eight votes each, 
the remaining eight being divided among Shut 
Out, Thumbs Up, and *Princequillo. Mar-Kell 
got 14 votes as leading handicap mare, Stefanita 
getting the other 10. In the other divisions there 
was no uncertainty; Count Fleet got all 24 votes 
as leading 3-year-old, and also as leading horse 
of the year. Stefanita got 21 votes as top 3-year- 
old filly, the other three going to Askmenow. 
Brother Jones, with 21 votes, was leading steeple- 
chaser, only Rouge Dragon and Iron Shot get- 
ting other votes. 

There will, of course, be other polls on the 
“horses of the year.” 


«« 


De Camillas. Jockey Eddie De Camillas suf- 
fered a broken leg in a bad spill at Laurel 
Park in 1942, still has a steel brace on the leg, 
has given up hope of riding again. He is at 


» » 


Tropical Park this winter with four horses which 
he owns. 
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Saturday, December 18, 1943 


MEXICO 


Mexico City 


HE Hipodromo de las Americas had a heavy 

track for its program over the week end of 
December 4 and 5, which cut entries a little, but 
apparently made no great difference in the popu- 
larity of the sport. The Saturday program was 
without a feature, the best race being a 5'4-fur- 
long dash for all ages, won by Charles S. How- 
ard’s Barging On, a 4-year-old gelding by Bar- 
gello. Mr. Howard won a race on the following 
day with the English-bred *Naidu, by Taj Ud Din 
(by Gainsborough). 

The Sunday feature, however, was the Handi- 
cap Queretaro, for 3-year-olds and up at 14, 
miles. The Texas stable of J. L. Sullivan, al- 
ready quite successful at the meeting, furnished 
the winner in *Mr. Mac-Gurrin, by Knight of the 
Garter. The Handicap Toluca, a_ supporting 
event at seven furlongs, was won by Jalisco 
Stable’s Nurse’s Aide, by *By-Pass II. 

On December 12 the Baja California, at seven 
furlongs, was won by San Luis Stable’s Tangazo, 
a 3-year-old Boilermaker gelding which former- 
ly raced for Bing Crosby. Tangazo was unplaced 
in his first start at Mexico City, but since then 
has won four consecutive races. On December 12 
he had top weight of 122 pounds, went the seven 
furlongs in 1:26, one second slower than the 
track record. 


« « » » 


Racing Map 


Turf writers throughout the country were be- 
ginning last week to sing snatches of praise for 
Robert E. Rader, Jr., of Lexington, a man of 
wham most of them had never heard before. The 
reason was that Mr. Rader had published a very 
handsome map showing the location of most of 
the race tracks in the United States and the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Associations of the United 
States, Inc., had sent copies of it to racing writers 
and radio sports commentators all over the 
country. 

The map is on a sheet about 29 by 41 inches 
and is bordered by sketches and diagrams of 26 
prominent race courses, including the Hipodromo 
de las Americas at Mexico City. With each dia- 
gram is included various information as to di- 
mensions, capacity of stands and stables, prin- 
cipal races, and equipment used. Richly orna- 
mented, it is a new and unique contribution to 
the published documentation of the Turf. 

Mr. Rader is superintendent in charge of the 
buildings and grounds at the United States Pub- 
lic Service Hospital (for narcotic cases) at Lex- 
ington. He began work on the map in his spare 
time because the study of racing is a hobby with 
him, later decided to publish it. His first custo- 
mer was the T. R. A., which has sent out several 
hundred copies. Other customers are welcome 
at $5 a map. 


« « »» 


Exchange. Last week Dan B. Midkiff bought 
L. R. Cooke’s Overbrook Farm on the Tates 
Creek Road, Lexington, sold his 700-acre farm in 
Scott County to L. R. Cooke. Mr. Midkiff will 
move his breeding stock to Overbrook, will make 
his residence there also. 
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(Property of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark) 
P‘late________/ Frar Rock 
LOVELY NIGHT___\ | *Herodias 

Bay, 1936 | Snooze_____-. | Peter Pan 

| Idle Hour 

Lovely Night was a winner in each of the 
four seasons he raced, a stakes winner in 
two seasons. He won 14 races and $55,660, 
was five times second, five times third. 

Although not a stakes winner at two, 
Lovely Night was a colt of stakes class, won 
the Sultana and Big Blaze Handicaps, three 
allowance races, was second in Great Amer- 
ican Stakes, Remsen Handicap, and third in 
Ardsley Handicap. At three he won Con- 
stitution, Queens County, Empire City, and 
Butler Handicaps. At six in 1942 he won 
the Amagansett Handicap, Cagliostro Hur- 
dle Handicap, Shillelah Steeplechase, was 
second in Broad Hollow Steeplechase Hand- 
icap. He injured his ankle in the last named 
race and was retired. 

Lovely Night is a son of the successful 
young sire Pilate (also sire of Eight Thirty, 
etc.) and out of the dam of the stakes win- 
ner Pompeys Pillar and two other winners 
from six foals. Lovely Night was bred to 
17 mares last year. 


$200 LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 
ELSMEADE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike (Cy White) Lexington, Ky. 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1944 


EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


BOOK FULL 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN _ _ $250 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play 


ST. JAMES __ _ _ $100 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— 
*Bobolink HI, by Willonyx 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 
these stallions is subject to approval. 


Return service must be eee by November l, 
1 


Apply to 
GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or 
WILLIAM KING 
Old Kenney Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


STALLIONS STANDING AT 


NORTH WALES STUD 


FOR THE 1944 SEASON 


x% Brown, 1932, by Blandford— FEE $2,500 
Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus No Return 


Brilliant Race Horse and Outstanding Sire 


*Bahram has five crops of racing age and his record as a sire matches his brilliant performance as 
a race horse. He was unbeaten and was sPlaced at the top of the Free Handicap both as a 2- and 3- 
year-old. Since his second crop became 2-year-olds he has been among England's leading sires, rank- 
ing second in 1940, third in 1941, and fourth in 1942. 

*Bahram sired five winners from eight foals in his first crop, including the stakes winners Great 
Truth, Queen of Shiraz, Turkhan, and The Druid. His winners from his second crop included the stakes 
winner Bura. In his third crop were 11 winners, including the stakes winners Shah Rookh, Birikan, 
Mah Iran, and Big Game (unbeaten at two). His 2-year-olds last season included Extravagance and 
Whirlaway, both stakes winners, and four others which placed in stakes. This season his 2-year-olds 
include the stakes winners Dark Diana, Kirman, and Fair Aim, and the following which have placed 
in stakes, Am Allana, Bahara, and Park Drill. 


% Brown, 1928, by 
UA TRE B RAS 
by Spearmint With Return 


Sire of Eurasian Sire of 10 2-year-old Winners 


“Quatre Bras II, a very successful race horse he has sired six winners from 11 foals including 
himself, has also proved himself as a sire. His the stakes winner Eurasian (stakes winner of six 
fifth of he races at three this year, including Travers Stakes, 
son. rom his first cro e sired nine w ‘s pe : — 
from 11 foals, including the stakes winners Dotted Jersey and Gallant Fox Handicaps, second in Law 
Swiss and Robert E. Lee. From his second crop ence Realization, Bay Shore and Jerome Handi- 
of 18 foals 13 are winners, including the stakes caps). His 10 2-year-old winners this year include 
winner Arms of War, and nine of 14 foals in his the stakes winner Quarter Moon (Maryland Fu- 
third crop have won. To date from his fourth crop turity). 


Chestnut, 1930, by My Play— FEE $250 
Red Head, by King Gorin With Return 


Head Play has five crops of foals of racing age and a high percentage of them are winners, includ- 
ing the stakes winner Tola Rose (which set a new track record of 1:5645 in beating Whirlaway, Swing 
and Sway, etc.). In addition to Tola Rose, the first crop by Head Play included two other winners 
from five foals, and the two non-winners were placed. From nine starters in his second crop Head Play 
sired six winners and two which placed. All 15 foals in “y Play's third crop were winners, and he 
sired 14 winners from his fourth crop. To date th's year he has out six 2-year-old winners. Seventy 
per cent of his winners are winners at two. Racing against top horses, Head Play was a stakes winner 
of 14 races and $109,315, including the Preakness, Suburban Handicap, other stakes, and placed in 
many, including second in Kentucky Derby. 


% Brown, 1931, by *Teddy— FEE $200 
Quick Change, by Hurry On With Return 


The first American foals of *Chrysler II are now France. In his 33-year-old season he won at 1% 
yearlings and they are grand individuals, giving miles in France. In his 4-year-old season he won 
promise that *Chrysler II will take his place along- the Salisbury Cup at 112 miles, was third in the 
side the sons of *Teddy which have made excellent Melbourne Stakes. At five *Chrysler II won the 
sires. *Teddy is also the sire of *Sir Gallahad III, Babraham Stakes (14% miles), Waldegrave Stakes 
*Bull Dog, *Quatre Bras II, Case Ace, and other (2 miles), Alexandra ‘Handicap (1% miles), Final 
successful sires here. As a race horse *Chrysler Stakes (114 miles), and placed in other stakes. He 
II did not start as a 2-year-old but he won at won the Durham Handicap, placed in the Elles- 
three, four, five, and six, and won in England and mere Stakes and Coronation Sun at six. 


Return is for one year providing mare proves barren. Return to be claimed by December 1, 1944. 
Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


Warrenton 
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Notes Racing 
Australia 


By Gwyn Jones 
Moorland's A. J. C. Derby 


ELBOURNE, October 18-— More than 80,000 

people crowded into Randwick (Sydney) 
race course on Saturday, October 16, for the 
running of the Australian Jockey Club Derby. 
This huge crowd, which saw Moorland easily 
win the classic, wagered an all-time Australian 
high of £155,207 in the totalizator, and it is not 
flirting with the truth to say that more than 
£1,000,000 changed hands during the day, as 
Sydney bookmakers report the greatest volume 
of betting ever in their town. The same day 
in Melbourne the tote turnover at Flemington 
was more than £137,000 on seven races, and 
this is a fresh Victorian one-day record. 

Moorland was a brilliant 2-year-old and for a 
time was unbeaten, during which period his 
owner refused genuine offers of 7,000 guineas 
and 8,000 guineas and stifled further negotia- 
tions by stating that 15,000 guineas would not 
buy him, as he wanted to win the A. J. C. Derby. 
On Saturday Moorland carried out his owner's 
ambitions in no uncertain manner. 

A week before the race, on a track heavy 
from overnight deluges, Moorland had started 
favorite and had been unplaced in the Craven 
Plate, a weight-for-age race of ten furlongs. 

The winner was the brilliant 3-year-old filly 
Flight (by Royal Step, a son of Heroic), and 
her form was so impressive that her owner, 
B. H. Crowley, of Sydney, decided to tackle 
the colts in the A. J. C. Derby of £5,000, a 
week later. Flight did a grand job on a track 
again hampered by rain, but she had to lower 
her colors to Moorland, with the Bombay-owned 
Mayfowl a fair third. 

On the day Moorland was beaten in the Craven 
Plate, many people considered that they had 
seen the Derby winner when MacArthur won 
the Clibborn Stakes by eight lengths. It was a 
convincing Derby trial at the right period of his 
preparation and he became favorite. However, 
betting took a definite change on the day of the 
race. The owner of Moorland, who races under 
an assumed name, is a huge bettor and when 
he invested more than £4,000 on his colt his 
price firmed to 2 to 1 with MacArthur at 5 to 2, 
and a welter of money caused Mayfowl to harden 
to 3 to 1. 

The bookmakers must have had bad livers on 
Saturday as they also had Flight at 5 to 1 and 
despite the success of the favorite, would not 
do much harm on the race. 

Moorland won the Derby through sheer stam- 
ina, and it is not surprising he can stay. His 
sire, Felcrag, is by Felstead, a son of Spion 
Kop, which in turn was by Spearmint. There 
you have three English Derby winners, and now 
Moorland has added his name to the family list. 

Flight saw to the early running, attended by 
Moorland, MacArthur, War Eagle, and Mayfowl, 
but six furlongs from home veteran rider Ted 
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SWEEPING LIGHT 


(Property of Paulfred Farms) 
Brown, 1929 


Sire: MANNA (English Derby), Dam: SWEEP- 
ING GLANCE, by SWEEP 


$1,000 WITH RETURN 
Sire of TANGLED, LIGHT LADY, SWEEPING 
TIME, etc. 


PAIRBYPAIR 


(Property of Paulfred Farms) 
Sire: NOAH, Dam: *FRIZEUR, by SWEEPER 


$300 WITH RETURN 
Sire of BLUE PAIR, MERCURY 


“SHIFTING SANDS II 


(Property of Paulfred Farms) 
Sire: FAIRWAY, Dam: PANIC, by HURRY ON 
$250 WITH RETURN 


Sire of the stakes winner SAND STORM from 
his second crop. Sire of six 2-year-old winners 
of 17 races to date, including three which have 
won three races each and one which has won four 
races. 


Standing at 


MILITARY STOCK FARM 


Under Direction Of 


JOHN S. WIGGINS 
Paris Kentucky 


WAR DOG 


| (Property of Comdr. Harry F. Guggenheim and 
} Mr. Fred B. Koontz) 


Sire: *BULL DOG, Dam: FLYING SHOT, by 
*OMAR KHAYYAM 


War Dog is a brown, stakes-winning stallion 
| foaled in 1936, and will stand for his second sea- | 
| son in Kentucky. His first season in 1943 proved 
him to be very sure with his mares. | 
| 
| 


Private Contract 
Standing at 


SILVER LAKE FARM | 
Under Direction Of 
CHARLES W. BLACK 


Frankfort Kentucky 


ARIEL TOY 


Brown, 1936 
Sire: ARIEL, Dam: TOYO, by *WAYGOOD 
ARIEL TOY is a Derby, allowance, and handi- 
cap winner of 14 races, possessing SPEED, 
STAMINA, and DURABILITY. 
$200 for Colt $100 for Filly 


Standing at | 


PAULFRED FARMS 


Under Direction Of 
CLARENCE M. JOHNSON 
R. 9, Box 584 Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Brochure on these stallions may be had upon 
request. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


CLAIBORNE-ELLERSE 


Paris, Kentucky 


FLARES 


Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 
(Property of Belair Stud) 


Flares entered the stud at Claiborne Stud in 1939 and his first crop of foals raced at two in 1942 
and included the stakes winners Chop Chop and Teentee. Only two starters in his first crop raced 
unplaced as 2-year-olds. Flares is sire of two 2-year-old winners this season. Flares combines two 
outstanding bloodlines. His male line is a dominating one in America for a decade, and he is out of 
a stakes mare by the crack broodmare sire *Wrack. Flares is full brother to Omaha, champion 3. 
year-old of his season. Flares raced exclusively in England. In his 3-year-old season he won the 
Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, was second in the Newmarket St. Leger and Champion Stakes, 
third in the Paradise Stakes. At four, Flares won the Burwell Stakes, Princess of Wales’ Stakes, 
Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, and Champicn Stakes, was second in the Jockey Club Stakes, 
Flares, in his 5-year-old season, won the Ascot Go!d Cup at 212 miles, one of two starts that season. 


Fee $250 Return 


(Stakes winners and dams of stakes winners complimentary) 


TINTAGEL 


Bay, 1933, by *Sir Gallahad II—Heloise, by Friar Rock 


Tintagel was the leading 2-year-old of his year and his first three crops of foals have stamped 
him as a successful sire. He has sired 10 winners from 13 starters in his first crop, 2-year-olds of 
1941. Ten of 12 starters in his second crop have won to date. This year he has sired six 2-year-old 
winners to date from his third crop. Six yearlings by Tintagel sold at Keeneland this year for an 
average of $2,983, and five yearlings by him sold at Meadow Brook for an average of $2,220. His 
half-brother topped the Meadow Brook sale, selling for $33,000. His dam also has produced the 
stakes winners Boy Knight, Sgt. Byrne, Dinner Date, etc. Tintagel represents outstanding male and 
female lines. 


Fee $150 Return 
(Stakes winners and dams of stakes winners complimentary) 


“BLENHEIM Il 


“SIR GALLAHAD III 


Address 


Return is for one year if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be claimed by December 
1, 1944. 


Paris 
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STALLIONS 


Charlottesville, Va. 


POMPEY 


Bay, 1923 
By *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcya 


Outstanding as a Sire and Broodmare Sire 


Pompey has sired many brilliant 2-year-olds, including the crack filly Whirlabout (winner 
Debutante, Princess Pat, Autumn Day Stakes, $10,000 added Florence Nightingale, placed in Lafay- 
ete, Spinaway, and Selima Stakes). His other stakes winners this season include Anthemion (Gazelle 
Stakes), Birch Rod, and Pompion (Camden Handicap, placed in seven other stakes). Daughters of 
Pompey are dams of the 1943 stakes winners Some Chance and Grandpal. To the end of 1942 Pom- 
yey’s get had won $1,532,275, an average of $6,254 per foal, and 64 per cent of his foals were winners. 
He is the sire of two champion 2-year-olds, Ladysman and Pompoon. Since Pompey’s first get 
started racing he has ranked among the 20 leading sires each season, with two exceptions. Seven 
yearlings by Pompey were sold at the Keeneland sales for an average of $2,185 and the nine yearlings 
ty him sold at Meadow Brook brought an average of $2,122. 


Fee $250 Return 


“JACOPO 


Book Full 


STIMULUS 


Book Full 


SNARK 


Book Full 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


Book Full 


Tintagel, Flares, and Pompey stand at Ellerslie Stud 


tions to 


We reserve the right to reject any mare physi- 


NCO CK cally unfit. No responsibility is accepted for 
accidents or disease. 


Kentucky 
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Bartle decided to take Moorland to the front 
and win the race by stamina. These were, on 
the surface, ambitious tactics, but Bartle knew 
what he was doing, as Moorland was not there- 
after in danger of defeat. The 12 furlongs were 
run in the slow time of 2:37%:, but this was due 
to the state of the track. 

Moorland accounted for Flight by one and a 
quarter lengths, with a similar distance separat- 
ing Flight and Mayfowl. MacArthur failed to 
stay after having had every chance. Moorland 
has now won seven races and nearly £8,000 in 
stakes. He is trained by Stan Lamond, the 
well known Randwick trainer experiencing his 
initial Derby win. 

Lamond started off the day well by winning 
the rich Gimcrack Stakes with the Felcrag 
filly Scaur-Fel. She cost 380 guineas as a 
yearling and is an exceptionally good type of 
filly. Old Katanga returned to form to carry 
off the Colin Stephen Stakes, a w. f. a. race of 
nine furlongs and in doing so he carried his 
earnings to more than £12,000. On October 9 
the Breeders Plate, first 2-year-old race of the 
season in Sydney, was won by the 20-to-1 Vic- 
tory Lad, a son of the Italian-bred Breughel. 

Former famous rider Maurice McCarten is 
now training at Randwick and on Saturday 
started his first horse—-Kiaree—in an Epsom 
Handicap (£3,000, one mile) and Kiaree did the 
bookmakers a rare turn by winning at 40 to 1 
from Prince and Ron Rico. Kiaree is by Mani- 
toba from Yarree and has a typical Victorian 
pedigree. Favorite for the race was another 
Manitoba in Modulation but in the soft going 
he was soon anchored and was never a possi- 
bility. McCarten is a good man with horses. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Precept's Victoria Derby 


ELBOURNE, November 8.—On Saturday, 

November 6, at Flemington the Victoria 
Derby was won by Precept, a son of the defunct 
Peter Pan, from Valentino, son of Portofino, with 
Lawrence, by Law Maker, in third place, but as 
long as the present generation of racing people 
live to discuss the race they will argue whether 
the hot favorite, Simmering, would have won if 
she had not stumbled and lost her rider seven 
furlongs from the post. Simmering, a daughter 
of Hellespont and Geyser, was backed on the 
course from 7 to 4 to evens and was considered 
to have a mortgage on the race, but seven fur- 
longs from home Breasley attempted to take the 
filly up on the inside of her stablemate Lawrence. 
It was a fateful maneuver as Simmering clipped 
the heels of Lawrence, stumbled, and eventually 
lost her rider, who was not hurt beyond a few 
abrasions. 

The sensational happening caused many people 
to lose interest in the actual race, but while it 
was occurring, Valentino was streaking away 
with a lead of a dozen lengths from Grey Box 
and Precept, and as he swung into the straight 
with a decided advantage it momentarily seemed 
as if well planned tactics to “steal” the race 
would be attended by success. However, Pre- 
cept proved a true son of the grand stayer Peter 
Pan. He picked up Valentino at the distance 
and went on to score easily, but not over-impres- 
sively. Simmering injured a shoulder in her mis- 
hap and the remainder of her spring program is 
in doubt. 


Lawrence, which was injured in a barrier acci- 
dent a week before the race at Moonee Valley, 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
Chestnut, 1932 No. 16° family. 


A top-class 2-year-old, Psychic Bid won: 

@ Sanford Stakes, beating Omaha, Boxthorn, etc. 

@ Hopeful Stakes, by four lengths, beating Rose- 
mont, Esposa, Omaha, Balladier, 11 others. 

@® Weybosset Handicap, all ages, with Time Sup- 
ply, My Dandy, Miss Merriment in the beaten 
field. 

Also second in Aberdeen, Belmont Park Juvenile, 
and National Stallion Stakes and third under top 
weight (giving winner 15 pounds) in Wannamoisett 
Handicap. In the Youthful Stakes he lost his rid- 
er; in the Futurity he was bumped severely at 
the start. 

At three Psychic Bid won: 

@® Scarsdale Handicap, 1 mile 70 yards, beating 
Sation, setting track record. 

@® Fall River Handicap. 

Laurel Stakes. 

Also third in Preakness, Wilson Stakes, Jerome 
Handicap. 

At four Psychic Bid won Nyack Handicap 
and was second in Paumonok Handicap. 


High Hope Farm 


Chance Play. -. 
*Quelle Chance | Ethelbert by *Eothen 
PS CH IC Bi D Quelle Chanee--- est Belle II by *Rock Sand 
Tetratema___.__. The Tetrarch by Roi Herode 


*(Qhucen Herod__ ] Scotch Gift by Symington 
Reine de Neige___. | Roi Herode by Le Samaritain 
| Snowflight by Cylene 


Will Stand the 1944 Season at High Hope Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


$250 For live foal. Fees to be paid at the end of the breeding season. 
Money refunded if mare proves barren. 


DOUGLAS M. DAVIS 


Fair Play { Hastings by Spendthrift 
| *Fairy Gold by Bend Or 


In Psychic Bid’s first three crops (foals of 
1938, 1939, 1940) were 25 winners, including 
four stakes winners, and two other starters 
which did not win but placed. 


Psychic Bid is sire of the stakes winners 
Daily Trouble (Hawthorne Handicap in two 
successive seasons), Big Stakes (Wakefield 
Handicap), Outbid (Haggin Stakes), Very 
Snooty (Albany Handicap and_ Richard 
Johnson Stakes). 

Of the 25 winners in Psychic Bid’s first 
three crops 15 were winners at two. There 
are 18 foals in Psychic Bid’s fourth crop, 
2-year-olds of this season. Six are winners 
to date and his only other starter at two 
this season has placed in a stakes. In four 
crops Psychic Bid has sired 35 2-year-old 
starters, of which 21 have been winners 
at two. 


Russell Cave Pike, Lexington, Ky. 
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did well to run third and there is little doubt that 
he would have been a serious danger to Precept 
if he had not been hurt. Trainer Lou Robertson 
has both Lawrence and Simmering and his feel- 
ings can be imagined. He expected them to run 
first and second, with a preference for the filly, 
and perhaps his ideas would have worked out 
pretty correctly if Fate had not taken a hand, 
first with Lawrence and then with Simmering. 

Breasley is a good rider and in a field of nine 
it was a strange plan to try to get up on the in- 
side of Lawrence seven furlongs from home on 
one of the roomiest tracks in the world and with 
the field strung out quite a good way because of 
the extraordinary pace set by Valentino. How- 
ever, it is little use soliloquizing about what 
might have been. The fact remains that Precept 
is the winner of the Victoria Derby of 1943 and 
is now second favorite for the Melbourne Cup to 
be run next Saturday. 

The Victoria Derby, run over 11'% miles, car- 
ried the splendid stake of £5,000. Precept, on a 
track affected by rain two days before the race, 
covered the distance in 2:3414, but had the track 
been firm and fast Valentino would have made 
him improve considerably on those figures. Pre- 
cept gave Jockey Ted Preston his first Victoria 
Derby success. Fourteen years ago he was sell- 
ing newspapers on the streets in Adelaide (South 
Australia) and was given the chance to become 
a jockey by Harry Telford of *Phar Lap fame. 
Telford was the first man to congratulate Preston 
on Saturday at Flemington. 

Precept is owned by J. J. Liston, chairman of 
the Williamstown Racing Club, and one of the 
leading men of the liquor trade in Australia. 
Precept is the best horse he has owned and is 
trained for him by one of the older school in Jim 
Pengilly, who had never before won a race of the 
importance of the Victoria Derby. 

Pharisee, which was a brilliant 2-year-old, 
failed to stay in the Derby and Sirius was an- 
other rank disappointment, judged on his juve- 
nile achievements. 

Precept is bred on stout lines. Peter Pan, 
grandson of Tracery, was a dual Melbourne Cup 
winner and also won the A. J. C. Derby at Rand- 
wick. Yetna, dam of Precept, is a daughter of 
the mighty Heroic (by Valais) from Lineage, a 
Spearhead mare which won the Oaks Stakes at 
Flemington nearly 15 years ago for D. D. D. 
Mackinnon of Melbourne. Spearhead was a son 
of Spearmint (son of Carbine), so you can 
readily gather where Precept has gained his 
stamina. 

Oaklaw, a handsome son of Law Maker, car- 
ried a penalty of seven pounds and finished well 
to beat the best of the 2-year-olds in the Mari- 
byrnong Plate, run over a straight five furlongs 
and carrying a prize of £1,500. He was ridden 
by Victor Hartney, who won three of the six 
races on Derby Day. He had a lucky win on 
Burberry in the Cantala Stakes, a mile race of 
£2,000. Breasley had been engaged to ride Bur- 
berry but when he had a fall with Simmering, 
the V. R. C. surgeons refused to allow him to ride 
again during the afternoon. 

Burberry, by Gay Lothario, led all the way to 
win the Cantala. He is owned by R. R. Thomas, 
a V. A. T. C. committeeman, and is trained by 
Cecil Godby, who first had charge of Heroic and 
who advised his purchase as a yearling. Heroic, 
by the way, cost 1,800 guineas as a yearling and 
won nearly £40,000 in stakes and has sired win- 
ners of more than £250,000. 

Amana is the new w. f. a. champion of Aus- 
tralia. He led all the way to win the Mackinnon 
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DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II—Vexa- 
ticus, by Peter Pan 


78 Per Cent of Foals in His First 
Nine Crops Have Won 


In the summarized stud records of 56 
prominent sires, published in THE BLOOD- 
HorsE of last March 13, Diavolo had a 
higher percentage of winners (75%) than 
any of the other stallions. The tabulation 
included racing to January 1, 1943. The 
proportion of winners has been increased 
to 78 per cent since January 1. Sixty-five 
per cent of the winners in his first nine 
crops won at two. 

Diavolo is the sire of six 2-year-old win- 
ners this season from his tenth crop, in- 
cluding the stakes winner Green Bush, from 
16 starters. Five others have placed. He 
also is sire of the stakes winners Irksome, 
White Cockade, Faust, Teufel, Mars Shield, 
Lavengro, Matterhorn, Scurry, Witchlike, 
Devil’s Crag, and Minnelusa. 


DIAVOLO will stand for $200 with 
return for one year 


Address CHARLTON CLAY 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris Kentucky 


“OLD HICKORY FARM STALLIONS — 


(Phil T. Chinn) 


HIGH BREEZE 


Brown, 1938 
By Ariel—Theia, by Chance Play 


Stakes Winner of Great Speed 
Son of a Very Successful Sire 


High Breeze raced only at two, started only 
five times before he was forced into retirement 
because of an injury. He won his first three 
starts easily, beating such horses as Bold Irish- 
man, Daily Delivery, Robert Morris, Omission by 
margins ranging from two and one-half to eight 
lengths in very fast times. He was third in the 
Flash Stakes despite his injury, and in his last 
race, in which he went to the post very sore, he 
was unplaced. 


10 Complimentary Seasons Available 


ZACAWEISTA 


Black, 1926 
By High Time—*Lucrative, by Mordant 
$500 Live Foal 


Standing at 
VERSAILLES-MIDWAY PIKE FARM 
Phone: Versailles 488 


Woodford County Kentucky 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


WHICHONE 


STANDING AT 


ANACACHO RANCH 


SPOFFORD, TEXAS 


Brown, 1927 


| 
| 
| WHICHONE___ 


No. 2 family. 


( Musket 


{ Minting 
Maid of the ) Warble 
Lady Hamburg II Hamburg -------------- Reel 
{ St. Simon 
\ Lady Gay Duchess 
3ramble 
Broomstick jBen Roseville 
f Galliard 
> Yommando 
[Fly by Night II_---_ ji eter *Cinderella 
(St. Leonards 


) Splendour 


Whichone is one of the best bred horses produced at 
the famous Whitney stud. He also was a top race horse. 
Whichone won 10 of his 14 starts at two and three, was 
unplaced only once, and earned $192,705. *Chicle was the 
sire of the winners of 1,029 races and $1,718,979 to the 
end of 1942. He was leading broodmare sire in 1942, sec- 
ond in 1941. Flying Witch produced two Futurity winners, 
Whichone and Mother Goose. This is a top producing fe- 
male family. 


HICHONE entered the stud in 1931 and 
his tenth crop of foals is racing this 
year. Including his current 2-year-olds, 
Whichone has sired 121 starters of which 90 
(74 per cent) are winners, and 10 are stakes 


HICHONE has sired the good stakes 
winners Today (in two seasons), Hand- 
cuff (in two seasons), Whichcee (in four 
seasons), Piccolo (in four seasons), Bow and 
Arrow, Black Look, Bourbon King, Triplane, 


winners. 


of $4,510. 


San Antonio 


To the end of 1942, the 146 foals 
in his first nine crops had average earnings 


Xavier, and Alaskan. He is also sire of many 
other good winners, including horses of 
stakes class. 


Whichone’s outside book for the 1944 season will be 
limited to a small number of mares with racing records, 
producing records, or pedigrees satisfactory to the stal- 
lion’s owner. Outside mares coming to Whichone are to 
remain at Anacacho Ranch until the weaning time for the 
foal which results from the mating to Whichone, the ex- 
pense of caring for the mare and foal to be borne by 
Anacacho Ranch. At weaning time the foal will be 
shipped to the mare owner, with the stallion owner re- 
taining a half interest in the foal. 


Apply to 


R. W. MORRISON 


2104 Alamo National Building 
‘Texas 
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Stakes in superlative fashion. He started at 
odds-on and his backers had no anxious moments 
as the handsome chestnut son of Talking and 
Capris easily beat Tranquil Star and Saint 
Warden. 

Amana has won £3,700 in stakes this season 
and people are now wondering whether he will 
be a runner for the Melbourne Cup. He belongs 
to Wolfe Fink, a comparative newcomer to rac- 
ing. He is a fearless buyer of horses and bets 
large sums. 


« « »» 


Social Security Refunds 


It appeared obvious to nearly everyone except 
the Treasury Department that free lance jockeys 
were independent contractors rather than em- 
ployees of the horsemen for whom they rode, 
but the Treasury ruled that they had employee 
status, and that social security tax must be 
paid on them, by each horseman who engaged 
their services. 

Last fall a test suit instituted by A. C. Wha- 
len, and financed in part by the Horsemen's 
Benevolent and Protective Association, resulted 
in a decision by the U. S. District Court of 
Illinois that free lance jockeys were independent 
contractors, and that Mr. Whalen was entitled 
to $26.35 “illegally and erroneously” collected 
from him. 

Officers of the H.B.P.A. announced Decem- 
ber 8 that their attorney, John E. Hughes, had 
been notified that Federal authorities would not 
appeal the case, would change their ruling ac- 
cordingly, and that refunds were now in order. 
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HORSES AND MULES 


OR nearly a quarter-century the horse and 

mule breeders of the United States, work- 
ing through the Horse and Mule Association of 
America, have been carrying on an uphill battle 
against the influences which have gradually de- 
creased the supply of work stock in this country. 
On December 1 the association held its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. The members were told that the road 
still winds uphill, and that the association was 
ready to increase its efforts still further. 

One of the speakers, Prof. A. L. Harvey, head 
of the work with horses at the University of 
Minnesota, reported that in eight west central 
states there was a great shortage of weanlings, 
yearlings, and 2-year-olds, and that the number 
of foais of 1944 would not be half enough to 
offset the death rate. The most popular farm 
horse, he indicated, was the heavy chunk, weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds. Secretary Wayne 
Dinsmore reported that the shortage of work 
stock has been so great that in some areas 
thousands of horses and mules had been broken 
when they were 18 to 20 months old and put 
to work last summer as 2-year-olds to produce 
food crops. Colts of this age, he said, ‘are about 
on a par with 14-year-old boys in ability to turn 
off work.” 

James Scott Watson, head of the agricultural 
department of Oxford University, England, now 
on leave as agricultural attache to the British 
Embassy in Washington, stated that there would 
be a shortage of six million work horses in 
Europe within another year, and that if two 
million horses could be recovered from Germany 


state fees due at that time. 


Old Frankfort Pike 


1944 SEASON 


‘COHORT 


Bay, 1925 
By *Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia 


Sire of Seven 2-Year-Old Winners To Date 
Including the Stakes Winners Dance Team, Black Badge 
Sire of 38 Winners of 99 Races This Season 
Sire of Winners of More Than $1,000,000 
Ninth On List of Leading Sires in 1943 
*Cohort also is the sire of the stakes winners Brannon, Roman Soldier, Uppermost, 
Co-Sport, Spillway, Stephen Jay, Klister, Charlotte Girl, Soldierette, Smart Trick, T. M. 


Dorsett, Ciencia, and Roman Flag. <A high percentage of his winners are also winners at 
two, and *Cohort’s get are durable horses, racing and winning many seasons. 


Fee $400 


Fees payable September 1, 1944, if mare is in foal on that date. If mare is sold or leaves the 


Standing at 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 


(Horace N. Davis) 


Lexington, Ky. 


| 

| 
| 
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after the war there would still be a deficit of at 
least four million head. He surmised that im- 
portations from Canada and the United States 
and other countries could not reach large num- 
bers until at least a year after the war ended, 
because of shortage of feedstuff. 

One of the features of the meeting was a 
motion picture in color showing quarter horses 
on the King Ranch in Texas. 


R. U. Carr of Buffalo, New York; Charles 
J. Lynn of Carmel, Ind.; and George M. Moffett 
of Queenstown, Md. were directors re-elected; 
George R. Bridge of Chicago, and James W. 
Warren of Dallas were new directors elected. 
Louis E. Stoddard of Bell Ranch, New Mexico 
and New York City, was re-elected as president. 
Charles J. Lynn was re-elected as first vice- 
president and Ira Drymon of Lexington, Ky. was 
elected as second vice-president. F. M. Holmes, 
treasurer, and Wayne Dinsmore, secretary, were 
re-elected. 


«« »» 


Albert Stuper Dies 


The 17-year-old Albert Stuper, injured in a 
three-horse spill at the Hipodromo de las Ameri- 
cas December 5, died two days later at Centro 
Medico Hospital, Mexico City. He suffered a 
brain concussion in the accident, died without 
regaining consciousness. Stuper, who was un- 
der contract to John L. Sullivan, was from 
Cicero, Ill. He made his riding debut at the 
Mexican course during the current meeting, won 
on the first horse he rode. He was third among 
Mexico City’s riders at the time of his injury. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Sales Corrections 


When THE BLOOD-HORSE published the results 
of a miscellaneous sale held at Charles Town, 
W. Va., October 30, in the issue of November 13, 
page 606, the ages of some of the horses were 
not available, and the doubtful cases were indi- 
cated by question marks beside the ages. For 
the record the corrected list is given here: 


Consigned by Drayton Heard 


B. g., 4, by High Cloud—Kitten, by cman 
H. A. Mears $ 75 


Consigned by Rigan 
Ch. g., 2, by First Chance—Santa Nicola, by King 


William Bale 305 
Ch. c., weanling, by Swashbuckler—Nurse Girl, 
Robert Meadows 50 


Consigned w Houghton Metcalf 
Br. f., 1, by *Abbot’s Nymph—Mazzie, by Tryster 
G. W. Canard 80 


Consigned by Dr. Lewis M. Allen 
Dk. gr. f., 1, by Morgil—Cliftons Diana, by *Coq 
Ch. c., 1, by Morgil—*Rose Goes, by He Goes 
Mrs. Louise Walker 110 
Ch. f., 1, by Coq d'Esprit—Cliftons Star, by 


Gr. f., 1, by Coq d'Esprit—Song Blue, by *Coq 
« « »» 


Play Bell. A heavy windstorm struck the 
Bay Meadows track December 9, _ unroofing 
several barns. Falling timbers struck and killed 
the 2-year-old Play Bell, a *Bel Aethel—Play- 
sickle filly, whose recent maiden victory gave 
her sire his fifteenth 2-year-old winner of the 
season, 


WHIRLAWAY 


as a 4-year-old. 


away was beaten a nose—the 2 miles in 3:2045, time that broke 


Louisiana Handicap 


BULL LEA 


CHANCE PLAY 


| Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Fee $500 With Return 


(Warren Wright) 


CALUMET FARM STALLIONS | 


Chestnut, 1938, by *Blenheim Ii— 
Dustwhirl, by Sweep. 


Whirlaway earned $561,161 to make him the world’s greatest money-winner, and he is the only horse ever to win more than $200,000 


Whirlaway won his first start at two and 7 races, placing in 6 others from 16 starts. His victories included the Hopeful Stakes 
and Saratoga Special, the Walden Stakes and the Breeders’ Futurity. 

At three Whirlaway won the Kentucky Derby in new record time, 270145; the Preakness, the Belmont, the Dwyer, the Travers, the 
American Derby, the Lawrence Realization, 15g miles, and won the Pimlico Special in a walkover. In the Jockey Club Gold Cup, Whirl- 
Exterminator’s American record for 2 miles by one full second, 

At four Whirlaway won the Clark, Dixie, Brooklyn, Massachusetts (new record, 1:48%), Trenton, Narragansett Special, Jockey 
Club Gold Cup (time 3:21% 5, breaking Exterminator’s 2-mile record), Washington Handicap, Governor Bowie Handicap, 15g miles, and 


Money refunded if mare fails to get live foal. All mares sub- 
Fee $1,500 P ayable Aug. 1, 1944 ject to our approval. BOOK FULL. Now booking for 1945. 
Brown, 1935, by *Bull Dog— 
Rose Leaves, by Ballot. 

Bull Lea was a high-class stakes winner and his first crop has stamped him as a prominent sire. Bull Lea is stamping his get, which 
are uniformly strong and well-made. To date, from 15 living 2-vear-olds, and 12 starters, he has sired seven winners including Twilight 
Tear, winner of the Arlington Lassie Stakes, second to stablemate in Selima 119 pounds, Harriett Sue, winner Shawnee Park Handicap, and 
Durazna, first in the Prairie State Stakes, and vietor over Oceupy in the 
qualified, later placed. Another placed, one was fourth. Of 12. starters, only two are unplaced. 47 per cent winners or stakes winners in 
his first crop at two. 66 per cent winners, stakes winners, or got some 
breeding on the distaff side, Bull Lea fillies should have potential merit as broodmares. 


Fee $500 With Return BOOK FULL 
Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play— 
*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Toboggan at six ny and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 
CHANCE PLAY WON OVER $100,000 AND SIRED A WINNER OF OVER $100.0 
| Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over $1,000,000. ll Play has been second twice on the list of 
| Leading 2-year-old Sires, from the standpoint of money won during the 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont 
Futurity, ete.), Now What (Arlington Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. | 


| CALUMET FARM 


Breeders’ Futurity Another starter won his first start, was dis- 


part of the money at two. On account of his extremely strong 


last five years. During the last five years 2-year-olds sired by 


Limited number of services available. 


Phone 3066 


Lexington, Ky. | 
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Greentree Stable Stallions 
STANDING AT GREENTREE FARM 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927 
By Sting—Miss Puzzle, by Disguise 


Questionnaire ranks among America’s most prominent sires. From his first seven crops, which in- 
clude his 2-year-olds of 1943, he has got numerous good stakes winners. His winners this year include 
the top race mare Stefanita, winner of the Als abama, Test Stakes, New England Oaks, and Ladies 
Handicap, second in the Gazelle Stakes, and Beldame Handicap, and third in the Acorn Stakes and 
Top Flight Handicap. He also is sire of the 1943 stakes winners Requested and Blue Suit. Question- 
naire’s other stakes winners include Hash, Third Degree, Monday Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Bold 
Question, Sweep Swinger, Alquest, etc. He is sire of eight 2-year-old winners to date this season and 
sired 10 winners at two in 1942. Questionnaire ranks eighth among the leading sires this season. He 
was seventh in 1942, fourteenth in 1941, and ninth in 1940. 


Fee $750 Return for one year 
BOOK FULL 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933 
By *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, by Pennant 


The third crop of foals by Mr. Bones is racing this season and three of five foals in the crop are 
winners. In each of his first three seasons at stud Mr. Bones was bred to a small number of mares. 
Four of eight foals in his first crop have won, and from his second crop of two foals came the stakes 
winner Burnt Cork. Mr. Bones won six races. At two he won twice, including six furlongs in 1:111'5 
and was third in the Albany Handicap. At three he won the Swift Stakes (seven furlongs in 1:24%5 
beating Postage Due, *Delphinium, etc.), and Dwyer Stakes. He was second to Granville in the Bel- 
mont Stakes and Classic Stakes. Mr. Bones is out of a stakes winner which is also grandam of The 
Rhymer, Sweep Swinger, etc. 


Fee $300 Return for one year 


SWING AND SWAY AMPHITHEATRE THIRD DEGREE 


Bay, 1936 
Brown, 1938 Brown, 1939 By Questionnaire—Panache, by 

By Equipoise—Nedana, by By *Sir Gallahad III—Arena, by Broomstick 
*Negofol St. James Third Degree, which entered 


Swing and Sway entered the 
stud in 1943 after racing three 
seasons. In two seasons he was 
a stakes winner and won two of 
his three starts in the other sea- 
son. Swing and Sway won the 
Diamond State Stakes, Empire 
City Handicap, Whitney Stakes, 
and was placed in the Shevlin 
Stakes, Carter, Brooklyn, Sara- 
toga Handicaps, and third in the 
Butler Handicap. He set a track 
record of 1:50 for 14% miles at 
Sec City, ran six furlongs in 

1:11%5, was beaten a head at 
seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new 
track record), and was third to 
Tola Rose and Whirlawav when 
a new track record of 1:5645 for 
1 3-16 miles was made. 


FEE $200 


Return for one year 


Amphitheatre combines proven 
racing class with a grand pedi- 
gree. He raced only in his 2- 
year-old season, was a_ stakes 
winner, could carry high weights 
and could run over all kinds of 
tracks. He also was a horse of 
great speed and set a track rec- 
ord of :58%; for five furlongs at 
Belmont, won the Futurity Trial 
under 122 pounds in 1:10%5. He 
won the Flash Stakes over a 
sloppy track, beat Shut Out and 
others in the Saratoga Special, 
was third in the Hopeful and 
United States Hotel Stakes. He 
is by an outstanding sire and 
out of a good producing half- 
sister to Goose Egg, stakes win- 
ner and dam of Shut Out, ete. 


FEE $200 
Return for one year 


the stud in 1943, is one of the 
best sons of Questionnaire. Third 
Degree raced in four seasons, 
was a stakes winner of 10 races, 
was nine times second, and eight 
times third. At two, Third De- 
gree won four races, was second 
in the National Stallion Stakes, 
Pimlico Futurity, third in Hia- 
leah Juvenile Championship, 
Saratoga Special, Grand Union 
Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. At 
three he won Bay Shore Handi- 
cap, Potomac Handicap, York- 
town Handicap, was second in 
Blue Grass Stakes, Jerome Hand- 
icap, third in Shevlin Stakes. He 
won Metropolitan Handicap at 
four, was second in Carter Hand- 
icap, third in Domino and Su- 
burban Handicaps. 


FEE $200 
Return for one year 


If any breeder is interested in breeding several mares to one or more of the younger stallions, 
special concessions will be granted. 


Box 1110 


GREENTREE STABLE 


Phone 1350 


Lexington, Ky. 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $250 No Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL Book Full 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*HAIRAN Book Full 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare coming 
to these stallions is subject to our approval. Re- 
turn is for one year if mare proves barren, or 
fee may be refunded at option of owner of stal- 
lion. Fees due and payable July 1, 1944. Re- 
turns to be claimed before January 1, 1945. 


_ Because of war conditions the fees of our stal- 
lions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM 


1l West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. or Lexington, Ky. 
PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


Black, 1926, by Colin—Black Flag, by 
*Light Brigade 


Not including his 2-year-olds of 1943, 
Neddie is the sire of 97 registered and 
named foals from his first 10 crops. Of 
these 87 had started to November 1; 67 had 
won, and 11 others had placed. His 67 win- 
ners include 40 winners at two. 


Neddie has sired the stakes winner Good 
Goods (sire of Alsab in his first crop), 
Nedayr (stakes winner in four seasons), 
Black Gift, Ned Reigh, Trailer, Salto, and 
American Wolf. 

To the end of 1942 Neddie had sired the 
winners of $537,596 and the average earn- 
ings of his foals to this season was $5,486. 
Of his daughters to race 60 per cent are 
winners. Neddie is sire of the 2-year-old 
winners Pipeliner and Tarco Ned. 


Fee $300 


Standing At 


OAK GLEN FARM 


E. B. Townsend, Superintendent 
Red Bank New Jersey 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Steeplechasing, 
1943 Review 


VERY year is a hard one for the jumping 

branch of racing, largely because the or- 
ganization of American racing is commercial; 
steeplechasing is popular as a spectacle, not as a 
betting proposition. It requires somewhat ex- 
pensive courses, which are naturally not much 
used, and of the nation’s swarming major race 
tracks, only Belmont Park, Saratoga, Aqueduct, 
Pimlico, Laurel Park, and Delaware Park main- 
tain steeplechase courses; there are also courses 
at Woodbine Park in Canada and at Agua Cali- 
ente in Mexico. Timonium and Bel Air, both 
dark this year, also have jumping courses. De- 
troit tried steeplechasing briefly this year, aban- 
doned it almost at once. 

The 1943 season posed new difficulties to a 
sport which was already hard pressed. Delaware 
Park did not open at all, and the Pimlico and 
Laurel Park meetings did not operate as separate 
entities. Perhaps more important was the fact 
that the font of the jumping branch—the hunt 
meetings—-virtually was dried up, since aside 
from the United Hunts’ one-day meet at Belmont 
Park, only three of the badly located—from a 
wartime standpoint—-hunt meetings operated in 
1943. There were only 230 steeplechasers in ac- 
tion during the year, according to the annual re- 
port of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Asso- 
ciation, released for publication December 12, and 
these had 166 races. Of the starters, 160 earned 
some part of a purse or a plate. 

But from a money standpoint, which is not one 
which a hardened steeplechase enthusiast will 
ever take, the ‘chasing interests lost virtually no 
ground. Despite the loss in opportunities, a total 
of $360,050 was distributed in this branch of the 
sport during 19438, representing a drop of only 
$625 from 1942. The reason was that increases 
in steeplechasing purses at Belmont Park, Aque- 
duct, Saratoga, and the four-track Pimlico meet- 
ing made up nearly all the drops in other areas. 

The report of the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association annually carries on its cover a 
slash of color, representing the racing colors of 
the season’s leading owner. This year the colors 
are blue and old gold, which is enough to inform 
the initiate that H. E. Talbott carried off this 
honor in 1943. Mr. Talbott had only three horses 
racing over obstacles this year, but one of them 
was the capable Brother Jones, a 7-year-old son 
of Petee-Wrack—Maridel, by *Durbar II, which 
won the Meadow Brook, Glendale, and Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase Handicaps this year, running 
up a total of $29,185 in earnings. Blue Nose 
picked up $450 under Mr. Talbott’s colors, and 
his third horse earned nothing. 

But the total of $29,635 was enough to lead the 
division, though the stable was closely pressed 
by that of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark, which earned 
$28,870, with Invader leading Mrs. Clark’s nine 
starters. The greatest number of races was won 
by Paul Mellon’s Rokeby Stables, whose 10 start- 
ers won 13 events. Mrs. Clark and Brookmeade 
Stable were runners-up in this department, with 
11 each. 

Steeplechasing is, of course, no way to turn 
horses into money. The $360,050 was split up 
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among 97 owners, to which should be added C. E. 
Tuttle, whose Jolly Tar won a plate but no 
money. Of these, 38 won less than $1,000, with 
earnings running down to as low as $15. Only 
ten owners had earnings of as much as $10,000, 
and most of these maintain fairly large estab- 
lishments. It is a very reasonable guess that, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Talbott, nearly 
everyone on the list of winning owners lost 
money on steeplechasing during the season. An- 
other exception might be Miss Ella Widener, P. 
A. B. Widener’s daughter, who had only Iron 
Shot, winner of $17,240, including three stakes. 
The principal surprise of the season lay in the 
list of leading trainers. It may be assumed that 
J. E. Ryan will lead this list, just as in flat rac- 
ing it may be assumed that Hirsch Jacobs will be 
in front at the end of the year. But in 1943 Mr. 
Ryan had only a three-way tie for first place in 
one department. He saddled 18 winners, shared 
honors in this respect with William G. Jones and 
Arthur White. Mr. Jacobs, who seems to appear 
on all trainers’ lists, sent out six jumping win- 
ners, was tied for ninth place. In earnings Mr. 
Ryan finished fifth, his horses winning $28,590. 
Mr. Jones took first place easily, with $42,430, 
his principal winner being the durable Annapolis 
gelding Rouge Dragon, which won eight races 
during the season, including four stakes. J. T. 
Skinner, William R. Miller, and Arthur White 
filled the next three places on this list. 
Steeplechase jockeys, like steeplechase horses, 
have few opportunities, and a total of 22 wins was 
enough to give William Owen leadership in this 
department. H. Cruz and J. Harrison, with 18 
wins each, were next. E. Roberts, who was 
fourth with 11 wins, won one race on the flat, but 
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in general steeplechase riders are too heavy to 
make weight for flat race events, and thus have 
no opportunities in the major branch of racing. 

Altogether steeplechasing did not have too bad 
a time in 1943, but the National Steeplechasing 
and Hunt Association, taking no cheer from the 
undiminished purse distribution, remarked in the 
introduction to the report: 


A regretable trend of the season just past is the 
progressive influence of war conditions on the 
sport, resulting in a gradual diminution in the num- 
ber of owners, trainers, riders, and horses partici- 
pating. This was particularly noticeable in the 
smaller number of young horses shown during the 
season, and it is quite reasonable to assume that 
this trend will continue for the duration. 


An additional note on the report, of interest to 
those who are looking, one hardly knows why, 
for a “steeplechaser of the year,” is that the Na- 
tional Steeplechase and Hunt Association has al- 
ready conferred that honor on Brother Jones. 


« « » » 


Race Horse Training 


Subscribers to THE BLOOD-HORSE, apparently 
mulling through back issues of the magazine 
several years old, still send orders for R. W. 
Collins’ Race Horse Training. Unfortunately 
this book, printed in an edition of only 1,000 
copies, has been entirely sold out for a long 
time, and additional copies are not obtainable. 
Publication of the edition resulted in a modest 
profit, long since used up, in postage, in inform- 
ing prospective customers that the book is no 
longer available. 


| 
Count Gallahad’s first crop of foals started racing as 2-year-olds 
in 1942. In his first crop was the stakes winner La Reigh, 
| winner of five races, ineluding Betsy Ross Stakes, Adirondack 
| Handicap, second in Polly Drummond Stakes, third in Autumn Day 
Stakes. Among the fillies La Reigh beat were Askmenow, Tell- 
| menow, and others. 
| In Count Gallahad’s second crop, 2-year-olds of 1943, are 
10° starters to November 1. Of these seven are winners to date, 
The winners include Scot’s Bill, Squeeze Thru, Sweet Prince, 
Hadatickle, Gallahue, Reeord Crop, and Count Chant. 
Count Gallahad did not race because of an injury sustained 
in his stall which he received early his 2-year-old season. 


FEE $200 


| REIGH COUNT has had remarkable success at stud. To Novem- 

| ber 1, 1943 he had sired 135° winners eleven crops which 

had won $1,368,606. Average earnings per foal, ineluding those 
| which did not race, $6,137. 

His son COUNT FLEET at two and three ran 21 times, won 

16 races, second in 4, third in 1, never. unplaced, earning 

| $250,300, At two he won the Champagne Stakes establishing 


| FEE $500—RETURN 
| 
| 


Stoner Creek Stud 


STONER CREEK STUD STALLIONS 
| COUNT GALLAHAD 


Bay or brown, 1934, by *Sir Gallahad III—Anita Peabody, by Luke McLuke 
Sire of Seven 2-Year-Old Winners From 10 Starters in 1943 


| REIGH COUNT 


Chestnut, 1925, by *Sunreigh—*Contessina, by Count Schomberg 


Make Applications to | 


RALPH BAIRD 


Phone 1075 


At the Kentueky Association track in a publie trial as a yearling 
Count) Gallahad had shown brilliant) speed and because of his 
apparent class his owner declined to race the colt’ after the 
injury was suffered, 

Count Gallahad’s pedigree combines two lines which have 
produced top race horses sires. His male line has enjoyed 
such brilliant success America recent) years that it needs 
no comment. Anita Peabody was brilliant race mare winning 
six of her seven starts at two and her only start at three, and 
$113,105. 9 Her sire, Luke MeLuke, is sire of the dams of Jean 
Valjean, Grand Slam, and other successful sires. Count Gallahad’s 
female family also is that of the leading sire *Chiele and others. 


RETURN 


a world’s mile record for a two-year-old, 1:3445. He also won 
the Pimlico Futurity, the Walden and the Wakefield) Handicaps. 
At three he compiled an unbeaten sequence of six victories, the 
last tive were the Wood Memorial, the Kentucky Derby, — the 
Preakness, Withers and Belmont) Stakes, the only horse in- history 
to win these five stakes. 


BOOK FULL 


Paris, Kentucky 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


STANDING AT SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


(Stallions Owned by Maine Chance Farm) 


CHICUELO 


Black, 1938, by Ariel—La Chica, 
by Sweep 


Won Tremont Stakes in Record Time 


Chicuelo was a horse of terrific 
speed. In his first start at two he set 
the track record at Aqueduct, when 
he won the Tremont Stakes. This 
record stood until broken by Devil 
Diver as a 3-year-old. Chicuelo bowed 
a tendon shortly after his first start, 
and was retired to the stud. 

Chicuelo is a replica of his sire, 
Ariel, in color, conformation and burn- 
ing speed. He is a half-brother to El 


Chico, leading 2-year-old of his year ee 


and unbeaten winner of seven races 
and $84,100. In the Saratoga Special, 
El Chico beat Eight Thirty and equal- 
ed the track record, six furlongs 
1:10%;. In the Junior Champion, he 
beat Johnstown. Chicuelo is also half- 


brother to the stakes winner, Miyako and full brother to the 


Planetoid. 


stakes winner 
Chicuelo is inbred to Ben Brush and Domino, and outcrossed to Roi Herode and *Adam, un- 
beaten at two and full brother to unbeaten Ajax, sire of *Teddy. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


GREAT UNION 


Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad HII—My Flag, 
by American Flag 


Winner Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap 


Great Union won nine races and $24,965, 
including the Merchants’ and Citizens’ Hand- 
icap at Saratoga, in which he carried equal 
weight and beat the good horse *Isolater. He 
also won the Yorktown Handicap and was 
second in the Huron and Washington Hand- 
icaps. 

Great Union is half-brother to High Fi- 
nance, winner of $24,310, and Penobscot Bay. 
His dam, My Flag, was three-fourths sister 
to Bateau, winner of $120,760, and to Jean 
Bart. It’s the strongest female line founded 
by *Fairy Gold, the dam of Fair Play and 
Friar Rock. Great Union is a son of *Sir 
Gallahad III, sire of Insco, Gallant Fox, 
Fenelon, etc. It’s the reigning male line in 
America today. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


JACOMAR 


Chestnut, 1937, by Jack High—Gay O’Mar, 
by *Gay Ronald 
Stakes Winner of High Class and Speed 


Jacomar is a powerful chestnut horse and 
resembles his sire Jack High in color and 
conformation. He was a horse of extreme 
speed, and won six races at two and three, 
including the Shevlin Stakes, 114, miles in 
1:4245, new track record at Aqueduct. He 
also won the Bay Shore, and the Huron 
Handicaps, and was third in Albany, Rem- 
sen and Ardsley Handicaps at two. 

Jacomar is half-brother to Mythical King, 
also winner of the Shevlin Stakes, mile in 
1:37%5 and $31,785. Jacomar is half-brother 
to four other good winners. Gay O’Mar’s 
dam was half-sister to Flying Gal, dam of 
*Boswell (St. Leger, etc.); Flying Song, dam 
of Apache; Filon d'Or, dam of Thread 0’ 
Gold; and to Fenelon, $152,545; and to Gaffs- 
man, $104,633; and to Frisius, $58,470; and 
to Flivver, dam of Canfli (Arlington Oaks, 
etc.). *Filante, the third dam of Jacomar, 
produced winners of approximately $400,000. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


Iron Works Pike 


(Leslie Combs II) 


Lexington, Ky. 
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RSE 


Saturday, December 18, 1943 


BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 
CALLANT FOX 


WINNER OF $328,165 


GALLANT | (Plucky 
No. 4 family. *Fairy Ray------------------- omg 


SIRE OF THE WINNERS OF MORE THAN $820,000 
Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American siies in two seasons, was a top horse and 


has sired such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, Wise Fox, Wise Lady, Calu- 
met Dick, Gallant Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and other stakes winners. 


Fee $500 Return 


“BOSWELL 


{| Dark Ronald 


| Mother-in-Law 
} Serenissim: { Minoru 
| Gondolette 
Bay, 1933 *Sir Gallah: I | *Teddy 
| Flying Gallahad | Plucky Liege 


| High Flyer 
No. 20 family. 

“Boswell is the sire of seven winners to date from his first crop, 2-year-olds of 1942. 
He also has two winners at two this season. “Boswell raced four seasons and won £22,038 
in England. He was a stakes winner at two, three, and four, and was second in two stakes 
at five. “Boswell won Hurst 2-Y-O Stakes, St. Leger (1°4 miles, beating *Mahmoud), Eclipse 
Stakes (1!, miles), etc., placed in the Jockey Club Stakes, Lingfield Park Plate, Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, March Stakes, Heathcote Stakes, Victor Wild Stakes, and Dullingham 
Stakes. One colt by *Boswell sold at Keeneland this year for $4,100. 


Fee $250 Return 


*HYPNOTIST II 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Flying Gal, by *Sir 
Gallahad HI 


“Hypnotist II entered the stud in America in ward VII Stakes (each at 115 miles) and was sec- 
1942 and his first foals are now weanlings. They ond in the Great Yorkshire Stakes. As a 4-year-old 
are splendid individuals. As a race horse *Hyp- *Hypnotist II started once, winning the March 
notist Il was a stakes winner in two seasons, at Stakes (11; miles) under 1386 pounds. He is a son 
three and four. At two he was second in his only of England’s leading sire in 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
start in the Criterion Stakes (beaten a neck). At and out of the dam of the stakes winners *Boswell, 


three he won the Derby Trial Stakes and King Ed- Gainly, and Precipitous. 
FIGHTING FOX FENELON 
Book Full Book Full 
“ISOLATER JOHNSTOWN 
Book Full Book Full 


Seasons to Gallant Fox, Fighting Fox, *Boswell, *Isolater, Fenelon, and *Hypnotist II com- 
plimentary to stakes winners and dams of stakes winners. 


Standing At 
Return for one year 

if mare does not prove No responsibility is 

in foal. Return to be 

claimed by December accepted for accidents 

1, 1944. We reserve the 


right to reject any or disease. 
mare physically unfit. (A. B. on 


PHONE sos PARIS, KY. 


STANDING AT 


FARAWAY FARM 


1944 SEASON 
WAR ADMIRAL - - $1,000 
By Man o’ War—Brushup, by Sweep RETURN FOR ONE YEAR 


War Admiral's first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, including 
the high class filly BEE MAC, winner of the Hopeful and Spin- 
away Stakes, and six other winners. 


War Admiral won Kentucky Derby, Preakness, Belmont, 
and other stakes, for a total of 21 victories and $273,240. He was 
unbeaten as a 3-year-old, and he won at distances of from six fur- 
longs to two miles. 


WAR RELIC - - - - - $500 


By Man o’ War—Friar’s Carse, by Friar Rock RETURN FOR ONE YEAR 


War Relic raced at three and four and won nine of his 20 
starts. He was four times second, twice third, and earned $89,495. 
He won the Narragansett Special (beating Whirlaway, Equifox, 
etc.), Massachusetts Handicap (beating Foxbrough, Royal Man, 
Market Wise, eic.), Kenner Stakes (beating Welcome Pass, 
Quakertown), Governor's Handicap (beating Equifox, Haltal, etc.), 


and was second in the Saranac Handicap (beaten a nose by 
Whirlaway). 


His dam, winner of three stakes, has also produced the stakes 
winner Speed Boat, dam of LEVEL BEST. 


VETERINARY CERTIFICATE REQUIRED 


Apply to 


HARRIE B. SCOTT 


Faraway Farm Lexington, Ky. 
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